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A PRAYER FOR THE NEW RELIGION 


GEORGE F. PATTERSON 


oe US, we pray Thee, O God, a religion as broad and high and deep as life itself. 


Let it cover, and ultimately control, all our impulses. 


Let it be the Great Immanent Life Power that engulfs all being, so that no man. 
may possess it to the exclusion of another, but that it may possess all men. 


Let it be that Divine Consciousness of Overmastering Good that seeks us out in our 
selfishness, in our greed, and in our strife and anger. 


Let it transform our prisons and factories and reillumine the homes and churches which 
we have profaned by the mean quality of the life we have lent them. 


Let this religion be expressed in that love which denies heaven its glory until the least 
and last are enabled to share all good things. 


- Let it be as sure and as keen as the surgeon’s knife as it seeks out our small meannesses 
and accustomed hypocrisies, and as terrible as the last judgment when it faces us with those 
whose lives we have despoiled. 
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Let it be as gentle as a mother with us when, beaten to earth in the battle, we seek its 
healing touch. 


Let it be like unto the hills when we faint with weariness, our peace that passeth under- 
standing when the stress and terror of the storm is upon us, and our blessed vision when the 
night of sorrow blackens all. 


- Let it fill and flood life with the love that will not let us go, until it becomes the Power 
unto Salvation! Amen. 
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We Are Again Unprepared 


N THE ALARM with which the country is 
viewing the rapidly spreading race riots there 
is to be noticed a parallel with that conster- 
nation which swept our country when first 


‘the evidences of German aggression began to 


reach our ears. We have made as little prepara- 
tion to ward off this calamity as we had made then 
to prevent a world war. The programme is the 
Same in every city to which the trouble spreads, 
first a little clash between white and black, then 
the rapid spreading of the unruliness and the dis- 
may of the ineffective police, then a loud demand 
for the militia, and finally, after a number of 
people have been killed and hundreds wounded, 
the establishment of martial order and the quieting 
of the turbulence. He is indeed an optimist who 
thinks that even then the matter is settled. Any 
effective preparation to avoid the race disorders 
which are just commencing in our country should 
have begun years ago. Our National Government, 
and that means us, should long ago have instituted 
preventive measures. What little has been done, 
and it is amazing to see how much has been done 
considering the means at the disposal of the work- 
ers, has been accomplished by a few far-sighted folk 
who sensed the danger to American democracy in 
such a large class of ignorant people. We have 
been told for years tliat the Negro population was 
increasing at a very rapid rate. We have known 
that their education was proceeding at a much 
slower rate. Frantic appeals have come to every 
church and almost every business office in the 
North for the support of those brave little institu- 
tions in the South that were trying to educate the 
Negro in arts and crafts. A few responded gen- 
erously, but the solicitors for funds received many 


rebuffs, mighty little sympathy, and less cash. 
We are reaping our due deserts. We shall rally 
to meet the emergency, but not until a terrible 
price has been paid. We are again eaught un- 
prepared. 


Making Industry Democratic 


HE DEMANDS of the railroad shopmen for 
the democratization of the entire system of 
transportation by steam are evidently but a prelude 
to further demands for similar treatment of the 
basic industries. That the abolition of private 


profits from coal mines, packing plants, steel mills © 


and railroads would come up for consideration soon 
was to have been expected. The way in which it 
has come up is what is deplorable. . For a few men 
in one industry to make such peremptory demands, 
with definite threat of a strike at a month’s notice, 
is not democratic. Industry needs to be demo- 
cratized, it is true, and it would seem a good place 
to begin by getting a little democracy into the ones 
who are thus autocratically demanding it from 
others. If the American people are to decide to in- 
troduce socialism, or part of it, they themselves are 
the ones to do the deciding, at their leisure and 
without a gun pointed at their heads. 


The Organization of the Public 


HE MODERN VERSION of “between Scylla 
and Charybdis” substitutes the names Labor 

and Capital. The straits to which the public is 
driven are certainly as dangerous as the waters of 
Messina. We poor sailors, who must somehow 
navigate the channel, are in danger from the six 
long necks and champing three-rowed teeth of labor 
organizations. When they strike, we are the ones 
who get struck. On the other hand, capital with 
its stock markets and speculation manipulates the 


very element under our craft, as Charybdis alter- 


nately sucked in and belched forth the waters of the 
classic channel. The passage must be made safe. 
Both strikes and speculation must cease if people 
are to live. Why have we not stopped them before? 
The trouble seems to be that capital and labor are 
both well organized, while that organization of the 
public which we call the Government has been ex- 
ploited alternately by both. Let the public find 
the means to strengthen its own “union.” If there 
is to be “one big union” or one big trust, it should 
include everybody. Let labor and capital be 
sternly informed that either of them is very much 
mistaken in assuming that it is the public. We, 
the people of the United States, should speedily 
form a more perfect union if we intend to estab- 
lish justice and promote domestic tranquillity. We 
are neither capitalists nor laborers, exclusively, al- 
though we are more of both now than we were be- 
fore the war. The United States is a great per- 


sonality, only ‘partly come into self-recognition. 
It is in the process of organizing its powers. 
Neither capital nor labor nor any other created _ 
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‘nn thing can s parate us from that power and happi- 
which shall some day be ours as a real democ- 


The Key to the Food Situation 


— QEVERAL SUGGESTIONS are embodied in va- 
_ > ™ rious resolutions in Congress calculated to help 
solve the.high cost of living. One resolution is in- 
tended to accomplish this end by reducing the 
__- volume of currency in circulation. One would de- 
__ flate prices by having the Attorney-General put a 
_ stop to speculation in food on Exchange. A third 
suggests selling this year’s wheat crop at market 
prices instead of at the government .guarantee. 
The sanest of these is the last. As long as wheat is: 
sold at the present exceedingly high price, corn, 
too, will remain at an abnormal figure. The price 
of corn has a direct and tremendous influence not 
only upon the livestock and meat markets, but also 
upon the various products of the poultry business. 
__-Dairy products are also involved. The key log 
* of the jam is the price of wheat. 
price at the present time is artificially maintained 
by the Government, it would seem that here is the 
. point of approach. To be sure, the reduction of the 
market price of wheat will involve the direct pay- 
ment by the Government to the wheat-producers of 
the difference between their selling price and the 
government-guaranteed price. Nevertheless, that. 
large sum of money will be a cheap price to pay for 
the widespread reduction of the cost of living. 
Once food prices begin to drop, the ground will be 
_ taken from under the profiteers in the fields of 
capital, industry, and labor. No panic need ensue 
if the transaction is carried out in wise way: 


The Duty of Attending the “Movies” 


HE “CINEMA” or “movie” is one of the most 
important mediums of education of the pres- 

ent day. Churches have been slow to take it up in 

- any large way and a great opportunity is being 
missed. It is not of that, however, which we wish 

_ to speak just now, but rather of the tendency on 
the part of people of cultivated tastes to keep away 
from the moying-picture houses. Supervising edu- 
cational institutions is a duty easily neglected or 
left to hired censors. Teachers complain that 
_ American parents are so busy making money, or 
clothes, or social prestige, or simply having a good 
time, that they have no time left to visit the school- 
rooms where their own children are being moul 1: 
_ into citizens. The greatest school in America to- 
_ day, however, the most influential educational in- 
_ stitution, is the moving-picture show. It reaches 
the young and the old, the literate and the illit- 

_ erate, the poor and, when they dare to go, the rich. 
le town in Iowa, we are informed, included re- 
ee: in its week’s programme the following titles, 
“Hell’s End,” “The Savage Woman,” “The Plunge 
‘0 “The Highest Trump,” and “Wounded 

| Wedding Rings.” Probably the names 
in the pictures, but the films were not 
food for the children. who were 
Our tastes may lead us to seek 
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more esthetic entertainment, but we cannot ignore 


the great majority which does find pleasure there, 
especially the vast throng of young folk avid of 
sensation whose parents lack both knowledge and 
discretion. It is the duty of every citizen, women 
as well as men, as a social service to the community, 
to attend the moving pictures occasionally. Not 
only should the citizen demand that objectionable 
films, which have somehow evaded censoring, be 
discontinued, but he should explain to the manage- 
ment just what sort is wanted.’ To be sure, the 
proprietor is not in the business as an educator, but 
to make money. To do this he must necessarily 
cater to that part of the community which attends 
his exhibitions. In many places the management 


‘explicitly solicits criticisms and is remarkably re- 


sponsive to helpful suggestions. We wonder how 
many of those who cry the loudest about the ter- 
rible menace of the “Movies” have ever taken thig- 
request seriously. 


Houses on Wheels 


HE HOUSING PROBLEM continues to trouble 

those who are familiar with conditions in our 
large cities, indeed, conditions almost anywhere in 
the world at the present time. A proposition has 
been made in New York that the city take two hun-. 
dred feet on either side of Central Park from 59th to 
110th Streets and erect apartment-houses thereon ; 
but that would decrease the park space and would 
be no real solution of the problem. A far more inter- 
esting suggestion comes from England, from the 
secretary of the English Caravan Club, that these 
houses on wheels be standardized and made cheaply 
in large numbers. Nearly four thousand are al- 
ready on English roads. One great advantage, of 
practical value, although it seems like a joke, is 
that it saves moving expenses. People are moving 
oftener than they used to; why not live on wheels? 
Judging by the changes of pastorate which have 
been lately recorded in all denominations, it might 
be well to have one form of these standardized 
caravans made parsonage pattern. 


“Don’t Touch” 


VERY ONE’ who has been associated with 

growing children has noticed their persistent 
and annoying desire to handle everything within 
reach. More than any other warning comes to 
the inquisitive child the command “Don’t touch,” 
and yet every such prohibition is a hindrance to the 
child’s development.. Modern pedagogues are in- 
sisting that the child learns as much through his 
fingers as through his eyes and ears. Indeed, back- 
ward and subnormal children have been almost 
miraculously brought up to par by clever teachers 
who have taught them through the sense of touch. 
Tactual experience is somehow very real and vital. 
Reality can be apprehended that way. Of course; 
the child must be guarded, but he must also be 
supplied with those objects for which his little 
fingers are hankering and contact with which will 


teach him things that he needs to know. 
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|| NEWS OF THE WEEK 


"Tse POLITICAL PROBLEMS of the country were 


gravely complicated by new definitions brought 

to public attention last week. One of these defini- 
tions was the prepared statement presented to Presi- 
dent Wilson by Warren 8. Stone, grand chief of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, demanding 
vigorous action to reduce the high cost of living, with 
an increase in wages for the members of his organiza- 
tion as the- only alternative. While Mr. Stone was 
presenting his remarkable ultimatum, another branch 
of railroad workers, the shopmen, were already out 
on strike for higher wages, and the number of men 
idle in this industry was estimated at 250,000 last 
Monday. In direct response to the gravity of the 
problem thus concretely placed before him, the Presi- 
dent in a message to Congress urged the National 
Legislature to forego the recess which it had decided 
upon and address itself to the pressing issues that 
confront the country. 


Railroad Brotherhoods 
Demand Government Ownership 


With these events as a portentious background, the 
railroad brotherhoods at the beginning of the present 
week injected a new element of disquieting significance 
into the sufficiently acute situation by declaring their 
unalterable opposition to the restoration of the rail- 
roads to. private ownership. As an alternative, the 
spokesmen of the brotherhoods announced their in- 
tention to press upon Congress and the people the 
plan evolved by their legislative counsel, Glenn E. 
Plumb, for government ownership of railroads with a 
profit-sharing arrangement for the workers. This plan, 
the brotherhoods affirmed with great emphasis, will 
be urged upon the National Legislature and upon the 
constituencies at home, with every intention of putting 
it through. It was intimated that, in the event of a 
contrary action by Congress, the railroad workers are 
prepared to take up the weapon of a general strike. 


Cost of Living 
Maintains Upward Movement 
In the meanwhile the cost of commodities, and 
especially food supplies, continues to rise. A feature 
of the midsummer plans of house-owners is a general 
increase in rents, ranging from ten to twenty or thirty 
per cent. The prices of food staples are rising at a 
rate that suggests disquieting thoughts of the situation 
that will prevail this winter, when to the high cost of 
food and of housing accommodations will be added in- 
ordinately expensive fuel, with the probability of a 
scarcity of coal. It was these facts, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the uncertainty of the labor situation, that 
prompted Basil Manly, joint chairman of the recently 
dissolved War Labor Board, to predict recently for this 
winter one of the severest crises in the history of the 
American people. 


Check to Bolshevism 
Imposed in Hungary 

Under the menace of disciplinary measures, repre- 
sented by a Roumanian occupation of Budapest, the 
Supreme Interallied Council in Paris at the end of last 
week brought about the collapse of the Soviet Govern- 
ment in the Hungarian capital and the retirement of 
Bela Kun, the communist dictator, who was arrested 
upon his arrival in Vienna and interned by the Aus- 
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trian police. One of the causes of his downfall, as set 
forth by Bela Kun, was the failure of Nikolai Lenine, 
the Bolshevist chief of the Russian Republic, to provide 
the support in money and men which he had proffered 
to the Hungarian “Reds” at the beginning of their 
domination at Budapest. One of the immediate results 
of the abdication of Bela Kun was the issuance of an 
order by the Supreme Interallied Council calling a halt 
to the Roumanian advance upon the Hungarian capital 
which the Roumanians appeared unwilling to obey. 
At the same time the council redoubled its demands 
upon the Hungarian people for the disbandment of 
the Hungarian army in accordance with the terms of 
the armistice signed by the former Austro-Hungarian 
Government. i 


President Takes Firm 
Stand on Balkan Problem 


Authorized news reports from Paris up to the be- 
ginning of the week indicated that the President has 
no intention to abandon his opposition to territorial 
arrangements in the Balkans which will result in the 
perpetuation of discontent in that part of Europe and 
insecurity in the remainder of the world. It appears, 
for example, that the President has withstood all en- 
deavors to induce him to revise his mature conviction 
that it would be a grave mistake to cede to Greece the 
territory of Eastern Thrace, populated for the most 
part by Bulgarians. There are reasons to believe, 
also, on the basis of press dispatches from Paris, that 
Mr. Wilson’s spokesman in the commission is offering 
equally resolute. opposition to the occupation of Bul- 
garian territory in Macedonia by Serbia and of 
Bulgarian regions in the Dobrudja by Roumania. In 
his attitude on the Balkan problem the President has 
the advantage of careful study of the ethnological 
character of the territories in dispute, on which since 
before the signing of the armistice he had been obtain- 
ing the views of the most competent American and 
British authorities. 


Universal Military Training 
Legislation Before Congress 


One of the most significant plans yet presented to 
the new Congress in its extra session is the legislation 
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for universal and compulsory military training for . 


American youths between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty, both inclusive, which was introduced in the 
Senate by Mr. Kahn, and in the House by Representa- 
tive Chamberlain, last week. The main features of 
the legislation are a period of three months’ training 
for every able-bodied and mentally and morally fit 
American in one of the years within the designated 
span, and the continuance of that training for a three- 
week period in every year for ten years after the 
initial year. The Chamberlain-Kahn plan of defensive 
preparedness that is aimed to eliminate a large stand- 
ing army, follows closely the military service systems 
in conspicuously successful operation in Switzerland 
and Australia. The advocates of universal and com- 


pulsory military training appear to be fully convinced — 


that the legislation embodying their views will be 
passed by Congress and approved by the President, 
and there are reasons to believe that their estimate of 
the probabilities is not correct. 


British Police Strike; 
Looting by Mobs Follows 

An unexpected difficulty that confronted the British 
Government last week was a strike by the police of all 
the large cities in the United Kingdom in protest 


against a bill now in the House of Commons which 
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would, if enacted into law, make it illegal for police 
unions to co-operate with industrial unions in labor 
movements. It did not appear at the outset that the 
strike of the police would assume serious proportions. 
But enough policemen quit their posts in Liverpool to 


' give the world an idea of what would happen in almost 


any centre of population in the event of the suspension 
of the police power. In Liverpool, disorderly elements 
of the population, emerging from the slums, began last 
Saturday night a general looting of stores, factories, 
and other establishments. As the police, who had re- 
mained faithful to their duties, proved unable to cope 
with the looters, troops, machine-guns, artillery, and 
even tanks were hurried to Liverpool by the War Office, 
and these forces were supplemented by warships in the 
Mersey. Last. Monday, for the first time since the 
rioting began, the cable brought the news that the 
military were charging the mobs with fixed bayonets. 
A significant feature of the news was the inauguration 
in various centres of industrial strikes, evidently under- 
taken in support of the striking police. 8.7. 


Brevities 


Prohibition depends upon policemen ; temperance 
upon conscience. 


Influenza is still raging. In Samoa, one-fifth of the 
population has died of it. 


Doughboy French has nothing on “Fillia Sole,” for 
sale in a Boston fish-market. 


The current “Drive” of the Universalist church has 
resulted in a marked awakening of all phases of its 
activity. 


Whether a voung man enters the ministry, or politics 
or business these days, in any one of these occupations 
he must be a prophet to succeed. 


Dr. George Caleb Moor of the Brooklyn Baptist 
Temple has accepted the call to the Madison Avenue 
Baptist Church of New York City, to succeed Dr. 
Charles A. Eaton. 


Billy Sunday is coming again to Boston, this time 
to do follow-up work in one of a “series of short, snappy 
revivals throughout the country.” Mechanics Building 
is to be the place and this autumn the time. One 
wonders. 


There is a noticeable increase of references to religion 
and articles about religion in the daily newspapers 
of the United States. Those which run a regular 
church news department are enlarging the size of it, 


and more and more the Christian note is being sounded 


on regular’ editorial pages. 


Ten Christian Science churches in New York City are 


holding services all through the summer. The Fifth 
Church has just paid $3,500,000 for the property on 
Madison Avenue between 43d and 44th Streets, where a 
sky-scraper costing $4,000,000 will be erected, holding 
a great auditorium and various rooms for church 
affairs. 


Dr. John Kelman of Edinburgh, who delivered this 
year’s remarkable Yale lectures on “The War and 
Preaching,” has accepted the call to the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church of New York City, to succeed 
Rey. John H. Jowett. The salary of $12,000 a year 
makes him the highest-paid Ereabyperian minister in 


} the United States. 
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The Church and the League 


To the Editor of Tum Curistran RucisTEr :— 


In Tue Curistian Recisrer of July 17, Prof. Francis 
G. Peabody urges that the churches and their repre- 
sentatives accept the league covenant in the Versailles 
treaty as likely to be the last chance they will have in 
this generation to prove that they mean what they 
pray, “Thy kingdom come,” although he admits the 
treaty may contain dubious propositions and even risk 
to-national security. 

Public opinion will probably decide the fate of the 
League, and before reaching a decision every American 
owes it to his country to consider the question as care- 
fully as any Senator representing the people in the 
mass. Professor Peabody probably exercised such care 
before deciding in favor of ratification, but there is one 
important phase of this problem to which he does not 
refer and concerning which he and other leaders of 
opinion among the churches ented make their position 
plain. 

For over four years public opinion, particularly in 
the churches, has been aroused in favor of an ideal 
but undefined league of nations by a well-organized 
propaganda based on an appeal to the .sentiment 
shared by all right-thinking people in favor of peace 
on earth and good-will to men. To-day a treaty of 
peace including the constitution of a league of nations 
negotiated in secret at Paris is before the Senate for 
ratification, rejection, or amendment, and its warmest 
supporters admit its defects, as Professor Peabody 
does. Nevertheless, an attempt, as systematic as the 
original propaganda, is being made by supporters of 
the Paris League to coerce and intimidate the Senators 
into ratifying the treaty by falsely representing that 
the sentiment developed in favor of a league by the 
propaganda was and is a sentiment in favor of the 
Paris League. I will give the proof of the charge by 
stating the facts in a typical case. 

On Sunday evening, February 2, 1919, about twelve 
hundred peace-loving people gathered at the Brookline 
Civic Forum in Harvard Church to listen to a discus- 
sion of a league of nations. Toward the close of the 
meeting a man asked that a vote be taken on a league 
of nations. In putting the question, the moderator, 
Rev. E. L. Gulick, stated distinctly that the vote was 
on the general proposition; that is, peace on earth and 
good-will to men. On that issue a league was approved 
with only one dissenting voice. At that time the Paris 
League was in the making and its nature was unknown. 

On June 30, Senator Hitchcock, the leader of those 
favoring ratification of the treaty, laid before the 
Senate resolutions by fifty religious bodies in Massa- 
chusetts, among them being the resolutions by the 
Brookline Civic Forum. In presenting them, Senator 
Hitchcock said :— 


The fact is that wherever people have gathered and 
considered the League of Nations, and have indorsed 
“the League,” they mean this league; they do not mean 
a league that was favored twenty years ago; they do 
not mean a league that Mr. Taft favored before this 
league was adopted. They mean the only league that 
is before the country. They know that it is this league 
or no league, and when they adopt these resolutions 
and the Senate is considering this league, they adopt 
them for the purpose of showing that they want the 
Senate to support this league.’ I have in my hand a 
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list of fifty religious bodies in the State of Massa- 
chusetts who have taken the trouble to pass resolutions 
in support of the League of Nations. I ask to have 
these lists incorporated in the Record, 


The Brookline case is typical. It proves beyond 
question that politicians are now prostituting public 
opinion in the most barefaced manner; that they are 
engaged in an organized effort to coerce the Senate 
by the false claim that the expression of sentiment in 
favor of peace on earth, which all right-thinking people 
share, meant approval of the treaty framed in secret 
at Paris. That is nothing but trickery and dishonesty. 
Such are the methods adopted to force a decision on 
the most important political question that the United 
States has faced since the foundation of the Govern- 
ment. 

I do not in any way reflect on the motives of Pro- 
fessor Peabody or the many patriotic and conscientious 
men and women who animated by a lofty ideal have 
for years worked untiringly to arouse the latent public 
opinion of America in favor of peace on earth by a 
league of nations based on justice. I am in complete 
agreement with them on that proposition, although 
unable to share their confidence in its practicability at 
the close of the Great War. The charge of trickery 
and dishonesty, of which I have given the proof, is 
not against them, but against the politicians. 

The leaders in the propaganda for a league of na- 
tions, however, have a duty to perform. They should 
repudiate. this attempt to misrepresent the sentiment 
of the American people, and particularly the church 
people, before the Senate. I ask them to make known 
to the Senate without delay the truth about the resolu- 
tions adopted by every one of the religious bodies, 
including the fifty in Massachusetts, that have been 
misrepresented before that body. They cannot refuse 
to comply with this request without assuming the re- 
sponsibility for the disreputable methods now being 
used in the Senate to secure the ratification of a treaty 
of alliance, miscalled a league of nations, which has 
not been approved by nor even submitted to the 
churches that unite every day in the prayer that the 
kingdom of God come on earth. 

Samugt 8. Dap, 
(Hditor of “Teatiles.’’) 


30STON, MASS., 
July 30, 1919. 


The Union of Liberals 


To the Editor of Tur Curisti1an REGISTER :— 


I have read with interest your editorial entitled “Lib- 
erals and Unitarians” in your issue of July 24. For 
some time I have been wondering how long the liberal- 
minded Congregationalists who are, as I am, of the go- 
called Trinitarian camp, would endure the exclusion by 
the Federal Council of those who are their first cousins 
historically, culturally, and, nowadays, doctrinally. 
The time must come when the Unitarian Congrega- 
tionalists shall be admitted to the Federal Council or 
there shall be a second and rival council composed of 
the liberal forces of America. Indeed, since I have 
lived in the theological conservatism of the South, as I 
do nine months of the year, I have wondered if it were 
not possible and highly desirable that all liberal forces 
should unite and wage a campaign for rational, tenable, 
really Protestant and truly Christian religion. Thus 
far, I believe, we liberals have felt that we could best 
bring in the light by remaining in the various bodies 
where we found ourselves and wielding an influence for 
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genuine theological breadth and depth; but such a 
course is, after all, compromise, and it is time that the 
hosts of doctrinal righteousness organized and made 
determined warfare upon narrowness and intolerance. 

Personally, I believe that the year 1920, which means - 
so much to Congregationalists on both sides of Beacon 
Street, should see a reunion of the two wings of the 
Congregational body, but I presume that is too much 
to hope for or to expect. The time has not come—yet. 
But in the South no difference is recognized between 
us: we are both Northern and dangerously heretical 
sects! 


Raymonp P. CHAPMAN. 
Mizo, Mr. 
July 30, 1919. 


From the National Capital 
COMMENTATOR 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


HE LIME-LIGHT OF PUBLICITY now plays on 

Chicago rather than on Washington as the centre 

of conflict between law and order on the one hand 
and license and mob violence on the other, a prominent 
factor in the situation being the Negro. But it is just 
as well to revert for a time to the local situation, now 
outwardly composed but with the fires only banked and 
by no means extinguished. In accounting for the 
record lately made here it would be possible to name 
causes local in character, contributory but not funda- 
mental. Of such are: friction between the Board of 
Education and the Negroes over the tenure of office of 
the superintendent of schools for Negroes; the resent- 
ment of the criminal and vicious element over the 
strict enforcement of the prohibitory law and the 
severe punishment of Negro “bootleggers”; and an un- 
dermanned police department making impossible polic- 


_ing of outlying districts, and thus making robberies of 


white women and assaults upon them less likely to lead 


to arrest and imprisonment. 


THE MAJOR REASONS for the persistence of the 
clash between the races, once it had begun, were long- 
cherished feelings of injustice over discriminations, 
political and social, a highly accentuated race-con- 
sciousness among all who have served in the war, 
especially among the Negroes who have been to France; 
and thirdly, but by no means least, the logical response 
of “direct action” to propaganda work conducted by 
the I. W. W. and the advocates of the Soviet form of 
government. ‘To a far greater extent than even now 
is realized by the conservatives and moderates of both 
races in Washington and throughout the country, the 
Negro is not only becoming race conscious but also - 
class-conscious. In an earlier letter I commented upon 
this fact, as shown by evidence coming under my at- | 
tention last Spring; and events have justified my hints 
at coming trouble. There is a new generation of 
Negroes on hand that does not swear either by Fred- 
erick Douglass, Booker T., Washington, or W. E. Du- 
Bois; and the men among them who have been in and 
through the war are not going to be conservative in 
their voting, working or living, judged by old political, 
economic or social standards. They are revolutionists 
as Negroes and as Americans; and their mood now is 
one of willingness to die as martyrs to a cause. Their 
women cheer them on by singing “We have fought for 
every race but our own,” and by taking arms and caus- 
ing blood to run, whenever the race conflict recom- 
mences. ; Hee ae 


GH COST OF LIVING as well as the League of 


born commissions, and with economic and financial ex- 

___-perts, Mr. Wilson has been busy this week trying to 

make accessible to the consumers of the country, by 
-* co-operation of the War Department and the Post-office 
Department, much of the huge accumulation of foods 
and other supplies that the army had accumulated on 
the assumption that it was to be a long war. He has 
done this mainly because it was a humané course to 
follow, but also because reports to him from the party 
managers indicate that the temperature of the public 
is rising. Army department red-tape, excessive dread 
of the threats of businesses that control the sale and 
= distribution of food stuffs, and the protests of specu- 
<= lators who have filled the warehouses with edibles,—all 
these have hitherto had too much influence here. Now 
the country is to see Washington follow London, Paris, 
and Rome in teaching the middleman his place. Per- 
sons who flattered themselves when the armistice was 
‘signed that governmental control of trade, industry, 
and transportation was over are in for rude shocks. 
A Congress that began scuttling the war-time com- 
missions must halt and reverse its policy. 


ies THE CITY CLUB’S list of 1,500‘members has been 
secured; its committee on site of the new home is 
busy shrewdly finding just the place to build a $1,000,- 
000 down town structure; and in the not distant future 
the Capital will have for the first time a civic and 
social centre where merchants, professional men, civil- 


and journalists, and social workers can’ meet, frater- 
nize, and plan for the community’s welfare. The trans- 
formation of the Commercial Club which made this 
) -ideal a working proposition so swiftly realizable, is 
ty one of the by-products of the war which is wholly com- 
mendable. During the war the local clubs showed 
handsome hospitality to war-workers, none more 
graciously than the famous Cosmos Club. Never again 
_-—~—s will these organizations be as exclusive as they once 
-—s were, but they will not radically change their type. 
Academic men will still consort at the University Club, 
military men at the Army and Navy Club, and sci- 
entists at the Cosmos. The City Club will, it is 
hoped, take in all temporary and permanent elements 
of the population, and fuse them—a much needed out- 


ments, if they met oftener socially, would have less 
mutual distrust and contempt. If more West Pointers 
on duty in the city now and again were forced to meet 


desire to see a Prussian-British military caste system 


on their professional pride and vanity. 


-———s A SOCIAL WELFARE CENSUS next year is called 
7a - for and provided for by a bill just introduced by Mary- 
__. land’s Senator, J. I. France. It would make impos- 
sible a card-index system including every person, to- 
gether with information about his or her social status, 
- industrial calling, and health; and it would furnish in- 
zation for a national Department of Health, the 
tion of which is ¢alled for by another bill sponsored 
he same law-maker. With memories of Maryland 
cians like A. S. Gorman in mind, the Nation has 
come accustomed to the up-to-date character 
nator, who is a physician, a promoter of social 
‘and a man with an eye for the morrow. 
so should be noted that he is an ardent 
nd out of the Senate, of free speech as 


d ‘ations is now on the President’s list of preferred ques- 
tions. Conferring with the Cabinet, with heads of war-. 


ian and military employees of the Government, authors. 


come. Congressmen and the experts in the depart-_ 


the conversational heckling of civilians who have no’ 


longer dominate the American army, it might abate ~ 
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a sine qua non of democracy. Of course the war experi- 
ences of the Nation and the disclosures as to the physi- 


-cal condition of the volunteers and conscripted men 


have made such proposed legislation natural; but it is 
not likely that this Congress will favor the plan. One 
elected on distinctly war and post-war measures, and 


including. law-makers chosen by returning veterans 


from Europe, may do so. 


Keeping Store for Uncle Sam 


It is impossible for one man to run a pawnshop, a delt- 
catessen store, and a free lunch twenty-four hours 
a day and satisfy everybody 


JOEL H. METCALF 


HE MASS OF CRITICISM of the Y. M. C. A. 

with which our newspapers have been filled shows 

clearly that in the minds of many of its witnesses 
that organization did not make an altogether success- 
ful storekeeper. Much of this criticism was religious 
propaganda, pure and simple, and proves that the 
odium theologicum is by no means dead. There was an 
organization over there, which did not have charge 
of the canteen, which felt that its principal duty was, 
in the humorous phrase of the army, “to ‘can’ the 
‘Y’.” Apart from this attempt to belittle a great 
work, there were many unprejudiced but thoroughly 
homesick youths who have told the world that the Y. 
M. C. A. “fell down” on its storekeeping job. It is 
interesting to notice that all the criticism of the “Y” 


relates to the conduct of the canteen and not to its. 


welfare work. This also accounts for the fact that 
other welfare organizations did not come in for their 
share of blame, for the “Y” had sole charge of the 
canteen. 

It would have been much better for the reputation of 
the Association if it had refused General Pershing’s 
request that it take charge of the army store, but then 


the boys might have had no smokes or sweets at all. 


Some of the criticisms are well taken and some are 
unjust, due to the lack of insight on the part of the 


doughboys into the difficulties of the situation. 


Some of the indictments brought were that the can- 
teen charged exhorbitant prices for its goods; that it 
sometimes profited by selling goods that were clearly 
marked for free distribution; most of all, that it did 
not give its goods away to unfortunate doughboys 
who had no money, and that weary and hungry men 
from the front would come in late at night and, find- 
ing the canteen closed, could get nothing to eat. 

It is true the Association charged high prices for 
some of its goods, but the boys were still comparing 
them with the prices that ruled at home when they 
left. They did not realize the effect of the war on 
prices everywhere. Some of the goods we sold were 
bought in France, and, though they were high, they 
were much cheaper than they could be bought else- 


‘where at retail, and everything we sold was a dead 


loss to the Association of from ten to fifteen per cent. 
Tt was the war and not the Y. M. C, A. that caused 
the high prices. 

We went upon the supposition that it was better 
to have some few things upon our shelves even if they 
were high. The soldier was not under the slightest 
obligation to buy. them. When our army reached 
the million mark ‘in’ France the G. H. Q. took away 


about half of our motor transportation and tonnage. 
Then we bought everything we could in France to give 
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the boys their sweets, and, though they came high, they 
were not a source of profit to the Association. The 
price of smokes was always much cheaper “over there” 
than in America. If people thought otherwise, it was 
because they confused the French centime with the 
American cent. 

Many of the boys were slow in estimating French 
money values. I have known boys who wrote home 
that they had paid thirty-five cents for a package of 
cheap cigarettes, but failed to state that the cents 
were centimes and the price really paid was seven 
cents in “Honest to God” money. The soldiers them- 
selves were very slow in accommodating themselves 
to French currency, which made them an easy prey 
to the cupidity of the French storekeeper. They would 
come to the canteen months after their arrival in 
France and throwing down a twenty-franc note say, 
“Kill that for me.” Half of the time they had to be 
called back to get their remaining change. Frequently, 
because of their dense ignorance of French money, they 
thought they had been cheated. 


T IS ALSO TRUE that the canteen sometimes sold 

tobacco which was afterward seen to contain slips 
inside the packages saying it was for free distribu- 
tion. If it happened once you may be sure the story 
of it lost nothing in the telling. I was once down 
at Gievres, that great storehouse of the American 
Army, to find a trunk the salvage department had 
carried off from Chateau-Villain. While I was there 
the “Y” secretary showed me a case of cigarettes every 
carton of which was directed to some individual in 
the army,—full name and organization,—but there 
’ was nothing on the outside of the case to show that it 
was not just an ordinary box of commerce. 

The Y. M. C. A. had bought these cigarettes in 
good faith with good money, but the fault lay with 
the Commissary Department. In fact the mistake was 
made farther back than that, for some one in America 
had not marked the cases on the outside. Even an 
X-ray machine, much less a quartermaster or a “Y” 
secretary, cannot tell that cigarettes are for free 
distribution if there are no marks on the outside to 
show it. The Association bought all the cigarettes 
it sold and yet, rectified all the mistakes it knew of, 
when it found it had sold goods intended for gifts. 

The Y. M. C. A. atrocity which ranks in the minds 
of some with the fictitious one of the Belgian children 
with their hands cut off is the now thoroughly classic 
tale of the hungry youth from the front who arrived 
at a “hut” at 10 p.m. and found the canteen closed, and 
he almost famished for want of food! By what right 
could an organization call itself Christian if it turned 
the hungry from its door? 

Like all other mythological personages, this youth 
merits investigation, but before making some comments 
on him I should like to admit that neither the soldiers 
nor the secretaries were a body of saints. The secre- 
taries also were human beings who got tired, and 
sometimes, perhaps, lazy, and in their exasperation 
perhaps uttered cross words. I know how great at 
times was the provocation. 

Though I cannot say what may have happened in 
exceptional cases, I am perfectly willing to stake my 
reputation as to what happened to the hungry and 
tired youth who came to the Y. M. C. A. hut by night. 
He was hungry—for a smoke; and though it was 
long after dark in a country where all lights were 
défendu, he hoped the canteen would be open. In- 
stead, he found the “Y” secretary had gone to bed, 
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and so he exercised his invaluable American privilege 
of “kicking.” The higher criticism as applied to this 
legend does not permit us to accept it in its original 
form. 

Though the Y. M«C. A. did many things, it did not 
feed the army. History tells us this was the duty 
of the Commissary Department. If a soldier was 
hungry, he knew that the place to go was to an army 
kitchen, of which there were many, except near the 
front line. Any one coming back from the front would 
find plenty of these, and no one, so far as I know, 
was ever turned away hungry. I have received half 
a dozen invitations to “chow” on my way back and 
forth, from generous mess-sergeants and K. P.’s. In 
fact I knew a Y. M. C. A. secretary who said he 
made it a rule to eat at every opportunity he had, 
for fear he might not be so fortunate later, and con- 
fessed he had sometimes eaten three square meals be- 
fore noon. 

No, the Association did not furnish the piéce de 
résistance in the eating-line. Sometimes at the front 
when the “Y” camion got ahead of the “chow” wagon, 
we furnished all the boys had, over and above the 
reserve rations they carried in their pack, but this 
was an emergency, and all the Association had to 
give away were “Luxury cakes” and chocolate. If a 
soldier had been so unfortunate as to go a long time 
without food,—and many of them did,—he knew where 
to go, and it was not to the “Y.” 

The mention of the time of night of the incident 
raises unpleasant recollections. If the hour was so 
late that the army kitchens and the French restaurants 
were closed, why should he expect more of the canteen ?. 
Back from the front the wet canteens were open till 
11 p.m. and the “Y” girls toiled early and late to ap- 
pease the appetite of the doughboy; but at the front, 
where this incident is said to have happened, we did 
not have secretaries enough to run all-night stores. 

It shows a little how the “Y” generally babied the 
American soldier, that he should have expected such 
service. What is the matter with the American youth 
that he wanted a “snack” in the middle of the night? 
There is nowhere in the United States that he could 
expect such things, why then in a foreign country, and 
in the midst of a terrible war? Yet this is just ab 
he did expect. 


HAVE HEARD men bitterly Pamninate that the “Y” 

was “no good” just because the canteen was closed at 
11 p.m. I have been called out of bed at 3.30 in the 
morning by a marine who found himself short of cig- 
arettes, and he received them just because of his impor- 
tunity. One morning in Belleau Woods when this hap- 
pened, a major of the army was trying to sleep in the 
same room, and he told the soldier in picturesque lan- 
guage not fit for Tam CurisTi1aAn Register to clear out 
and wait till morning for his cigarettes. The secre- 
taries realized their peculiar relations to the soldier 
and tried to be fatherly, but to satisfy everybody they 
had not only to “live on twenty-four hours a day,” but 
to keep their stores open that long, which was humanly 
impossible even if desirable. 

After all, the heart of a great deal of the dissatisfac- 
tion with the canteen was not that it was, from their 
point of view, a poorly-run store, but that it was not 
a free lunch. Uncle Sam was a miserable paymaster. 
Thousands upon thousands of our boys, because of red 
tape and antiquated methods, had not received a frane 
of pay for months, sometimes six or eight months. 
This made them practically paupers for all incidental 
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ae ‘rote home for money; they cabled; they 
orrowed f their “buddies,” their officers, ‘and. their 
i atone and in extreme cases some of them even 
o sold army equipment to the French to meet their im- 
_ -‘mediate need. We sympathized with them deeply and 
did what we could to relieve them, but if Uncle Sam 
. could not keep them in ready money, the Y. M. C. A. 
could not do so, either. Yet the doughboys thought 
otherwise. If the Association had so much money and 
their parents had given five or ten dollars to the “Y” 
drive, they thought they had a right to a free canteen. 
They forgot how easy it was to spend a twenty-franc 
piece in France, and that fifty million dollars would 
not last a month with a communistic sopiue oy two 
Pes pomeen men. 5 


HE BOYS saw the money taken in over the counter 

_ and did not see it paid out for supplies, so there 
_was biting irony in the reply when one doughboy would 
say to another, “Who won the war?’ and he would 

. answer, “The military police.” “Yes, but who got the 
- money >” and the answer would come, “The Y. M. C. A.” 

As a matter of fact, the Association gave away more 

than the entire budgets of all the other welfare organ- 
izations put ir oeiad with the exception of the Red 

* Cross. 

When you are running a store you are not having 
a bread line or a Christmas tree, and it is impossible 
to have a restaurant and a free lunch in the same 
place. It is hard to be a father to an army, as the 
Y. M. ©. A. tried to be, but to be a Santa Claus and 
have “Christmas every day,’ where tout le monde 
chooses the amount and kind of its own presents, is 
unthinkable. S 

Complaints of the canteen came not only from boys 

who had no money, but also from those who had plenty 

' but couldn’t spend it. I felt sorry for the soldiers 
who stood in line hours at a time waiting for an op- 
portunity to buy some little luxury when they had 
beaucoup frances, only to arrive at the counter and 
find that nearly everything was sold but a few sardines 
or some canned salmon. When they wanted to treat 
the folks at whose house they were billeted, sometimes 
they could only buy one package of cigarettes. For a 
long time the army‘rationed us to. four cigarettes per 
day per man. 

That is one side of the picture. The other is the 
effect of the soldier’s actions on the Y. M. C, A. sec- 
retary when he arrives at the counter and, being able 

_ to buy only a little or what he does not much care for, 

_ begins to tell the secretary with army bluntness what 

he thinks of such a “rotten” store. The secretary has 

been working long hous selling with both hands at 

Pi once, exchanging American pills into French money, 
making change until he is positively dizzy. He is 

tired and irritable and so is liable to retaliate by telling 
the doughboy what he thinks of the youth who is not 
f, willing to play the game without knocking. 

__ IT used to think that the ministry made the greatest 
demands upon good temper and the mild answer that 
tur away wrath: I know better now. To give uni- 

al setistaction in an army store is still harder. 
breathing-spell a secretary had was when 

sold out. When he had supplies, for seven 


> even nay it was too dark to inake 
ere always accommodating youths 
to hold lighted matches for you to 
announce an hour of mlonne did no 
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was very great. 


_ store. 
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good, —there were always two or bigs, others coming 
in and they must be served, for their need, they said, 
They had not had a smoke since 
morning, or they were weak as water for want of 
chewing-tobacco. I have many times put a guard at 
the foot of the line with instructions to stop any 
further additions to it, but even that did not work. 
I have’ even been obliged to have the door locked 
to new-comers and then to crawl out of the window 
myself like a thief in the night, to escape the stragglers 
at the door who, as far as I could tell, would have 
kept coming all night. 

The confidence of the American soldier in the finan- 
cial status of the “Y” secretary was sublime but ill- 
founded. A private received the equivalent of more 


- money than the secretary, who had his own living to 


pay for out of his seventy-five dollars a month. Not 
once but countless times a youth who was “broke” 
would come with his watch or his razor, his knife or 
his Boche souvenir which he prized most highly, and 
would ask you to buy it for a song or loan him a few 
francs on it. 

Thanks to friends at home, I could always give him 
a little without his pledge, but no one could adequately 
meet the situation. The need was tragic for the boys 
and pathetic for the secretaries. It was never the 
intention of the people of America that their boys “over 
there” should so many of them be like tramps without 
a few francs in their pockets. I am glad to say that, 
though the “Y” could not adequately meet the situa- 
tion, the welfare funds and private money sent to the 
secretaries helped out greatly. 

In my canteen work in France I ran a business of 
considerable size. My monthly balance the last month 
IT was there was ninety thousand frances. Eighteen 
thousand dollars a month is quite a respectable sum 
to be responsible for and quite a large amount of goods 
to sell. Before I leave the ministry to become a pro- 
fessional storekeeper, however, I will wish to inquire 
into it a little. I will desire a branch of business 


which does not make quite such demands upon one’s 


strength, patience, and good-nature as does an army 
I will want to know the best way to sell goods 
to people who have no money, how to sell dear goods 
cheap and not go into bankruptcy, how to carry on 
a store when you cannot obtain goods for your shelves, 
how to run a pawn-shop in connection. with your 
delicatessen store. 


HE CONDITION of the Y. M. C. A. in its canteen 
work was even worse than this. The army store 

was a purely business concern, yet the Association was 
a welfare organization. It represented the fathers and 
mothers of America who would have desired to go to 
France personally to cheer their boys and give them | 
what creature comforts they could. In the welfare 
organization the secretary stood in the relation of 
father to the boys: as a storekeeper, it was a pure 
matter of business, for the goods were billed to him 
and he had just so much money to account for. The 


Situation was therefore as though a father kept a 


candy store and all of his customers were his own 
children. This was the inherent weakness of the Y. 
M. ©. A. running the army canteen. It is a wonder 
it worked out as well as it did. 
The minor difficulties for which the soldiers con- 
demned the “Y,” the Association could with equal 
ease trace to the army, and the army, not being ex- 
pected to accomplish the impossible, could with equal 
facility show them to be the inevitable result of war. 
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Three Young Men Called to Important Churches 


These men are of the new type of minister with broad training in soctal, economic, and business lines 
as well as in arts and theology « 


| HORACE WESTWOOD | 


From Winnipeg to Toledo 


NAVVY MISSIONARY in Wakefield, Yorkshire, 
aN England, became the father in 1884 of a little 
boy. The work of this missionary was to serve 
as minister and pastor to the gangs of men who were 
building railroads. Consequently he had to move 
about a great deal and his family went with him. The 
little boy had travelled all over England by the time 
he was thirteen years old, when he became pupil 
teacher in Great Grimsby. For five years he attended 
the Teacher’s Training College and was King’s Scholar 
in 1903. At the age of sixteen he became a Methodist 
local preacher. At twenty he was assistant master at 
Romford School. He made his plans to enter the 
Methodist Divinity School in Manchester, but at the 
request of a friend went to Canada in January, 1905, 
and took charge of the Methodist churches on Pelee 
Island and at Leamington, Ont. In the fall of that 
year he came to the United States and did Methodist 
missionary work among lumber men in Northern Mich- 
igan. He received special ordination in the autumn 
of 1906 on account of the work he had done. For 
two years he was Methodist minister at Sault Sainte 
Marie, Mich. Later he attended Northwestern Uni- 
versity and Garrett Biblical Institute. 


The broadening effect of his wide experience and 
the natural bent of -his mind were both working to 
make him too lagre for the jacket of orthodox the- 
ology. It was no surprise to those who knew the 
young Rev. Horace Westwood that heresy charges 
were preferred against him about this time. He re- 
signed from the Methodist ministry and attended Mead- 
ville Theological School, the University of Chicago, 
and Wisconsin University. In 1912 he became the 


_Unitarian minister at Winnipeg, Manitoba, where the 


church was then only eight years old. In 1914 he 
received the degree of Doctor of Divinity from Lombard 
College. 

Dr. Westwood’s work at Winnipeg deserves a special 
article of its own. It is unique in missionary annals. 
For seven eventful years including the period of the 
Great War he served with untiring industry and 
passionate zeal in the church at Winnipeg. It would 
be more accurate to say that he served the Unitarian 
cause of Northwest Canada. As secretary of the Can- 


| JOHN MORRIS EVANS | 


adian Unitarian Association he travelled all over the 
vast territory, visiting our little mission churches 
and inspiring with his own zeal the lonesome workers 
in Saskatoon and Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, Calgary 
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* in British Columbia. 


' which circulated through the entire Northwest. 


was born at Aberdare, 


, 
q 
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and Edmonton, Alberta, and Victoria, and Vancouver 
The writer well recalls partici- 
pating with him in the installation of Rev. William 
Irvine as pastor of the Calgary Unitarian Church in 
the bitter winter of 1915-1916. During the entire in- 
stallation week the thermometer registered forty de- 


grees below zero, yet the meetings were well attended. 


Dr. Westwood’s influence through the press was 
fully as great as his pulpit work. For years he 
wrote frequent articles and editorials for newspapers 
Many 
letters came to him, from little prairie towns where 
some soul was groping for the light of liberalism, 
thanking him for the help he had given them in their 
search. He was editorial 
secretary of the Canadian 
Welfare Association, a fo- 
rum speaker much in de- 
mand, a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Social Welfare 
Council of Manitoba, and 
chairman of community 
organization work. Our 
Unitarian cause in Western 
Canada might easily have 
failed had it not been for 
his unfailing interest and 
faithful hard work. The 
ministers at present serving 
in several of our Canadian 
Unitarian churches were 
found and trained by Dr. 
Westwood for their work. 

He has recently accepted 
the call of the Unitarian 
church at Toledo, Ohio, and 
in a few short weeks has 
already made a large place 
for himself in that flourish- 
ing city. 


From Dayton to Chicago 


Rey. JoHN Morris Evans 


Glamorganshire, Wales, 
July 12,1877. His parents 
came to the United States 
when he was three years of 
age, and settled in Scran- 
ton, Pa.. He got his early 
education. in the night schools, the Scranton Business 
College; and Bucknell University, Lewisburgh, Pa. He 
studied at Oxford University, England, and in Paris, 
and was ordained in 1903 as the minister of the Mem- 
orial English Baptist Paurch, at Builth Wells, Brecon- 
shire, Wales. 

For five years he was the minister of the King Street 
English Baptist Church, Abertillery, Monmouthshire. 
While there he was closely associated with the British 
Labor Party and with leading social reformers, most 
of ‘whom spoke at his church. The institution work 
which grew up in this church remains as an important 
factor in the life of the town. One of the young men 
who helped in this work is a member of the British 
Commission on Industry. The classes in economics, 
psychology, civics, trade unionism, ethics, literature, 


_ world religions and social technology gave the church 


a peculiar standing and assisted young men in their 


spreanation for the Labor Colleges at eure and Lon- 


| DILWORTH LUPTON | 
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don. The Sunday work in this church included a 
preaching service at ten o’clock; Sunday-school at two 
o’clock with a men’s class of over two hundred; preach- 
ing service at six o’clock; lecture and social at eight 
o'clock. The church was open every night of the week 
and the classes ranged in numbers from a hundred to 
two hundred and seventy-five. 

After five years of work in the King Street Church, 
Mr. Evans was obliged to rest for a year, most of which 
he spent in travel in Europe. After his European ex- 
perience he returned to America. He did some re- 
search work under Prof. Rauschenbusch at Roches- 
ter, N.Y., for about four months, and accepted an in- 
vitation to the Baptist Church, Lowville, N.Y., where 
he spent four years. 
While there he enlisted the 
co-operation of the Roman 
Catholic priest, and_ to- 
gether they brought about 
a complete rejuvenation of 
the community, which per- 
sists and is referred to as 
“a fine working model of 
community engineering.” 

Mr. Evans’s name was 
suggested to the Dayton 
Unitarian Church by the 
Rev. Harvey Dee Brown, 
New York City, with whom 
he had done much work for 
the prevention of tubercu- 
losis. He has been in Day- 
ton nearly three years, but 
returns to Lowvyille every 
summer to preach in his old 
pulpit at the Baptist 
church where a crowded 
house always greets him. 

It is evident that Mr. Ey- 
ans is remarkably well pre- 
pared to take up the direc- 
tion of the unique work of 
All Souls Church (Inde- 
pendent) of Chicago and 
the management of Abra- 
ham Lincoln Centre, to 
which he has been called. 
He looks forward to the 
work in Chicago with en- 
thusiasm and high hope, 
though not unmindful of 
the problems and_  diffi- 
culties involved. The people, too, “have a mind to 
work,” and the future looks bright at All Souls. 


From Louisville to Cleveland 


aay Ditworts Lupton was born at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, September 15, 1883. He was trained for science 
and business. He was graduated from Sheffield Scien- 
tific School, Yale, in 1905. He taught at Hackley 
School in 1906-07. For seven years, from 1907 to,1914, 
he was with the Oliver Iron and Steel Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., doing remarkable work as a salesman. 
He found the field of industry not entirely suited to his 


- tastes and entered Meadville Theological School from 


which he was graduated in 1916. Directly after gradu- 
ation he was called to be minister of the First Unitarian 
church of Louisville, Ky., serving three years. His 
work in Louisville was notable. Besides work of a 
very high order in the pulpit and as pastor, he was 
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president of the Conference of Social Workers, vice- 
president of the Associated Charities, a member of the 
executive committee of the School of Social work, a 
member of the board of directors of the Humane Soci- 
ety, a member of the board of directors of the Children’s 
Protective Association, a member of the Pendennis 
Club, chairman of the Interchurch Committee for Con- 
ciliation between Labor and Capital, and a “lour- 
Minute-Man” speaker during the war. On July 2, 
1918, he married Miss Marie Helen Bell, supervisor of 
the District Nurse Association of the city, who herself 
has a record of remarkable achievement in her special 
line of work. He was a member of the School for 
Chaplains at Camp Taylor and received honorable dis- 
charge as chaplain and first lieutenant at Camp Sher- 
man, Chillicothe, Ohio, in December, 1918. He begins 
work this fall as minister of the First Unitarian 
Chureh of Cleveland, Ohio... His predecessor in the 
pulpit was Rey. Minot O. Simons who for nearly twenty 
years had been the well-loved minister and who left 
only because of the call to larger work as head of the 
Department of Church Extension of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Rev. Mr. Lupton attended the ses- 
sions of the Training School for the Ministry-at-Large 
recently held at Tarrytown, N.Y., and made several 
notable addresses at the Isles of Shoals meetings this 
summer. The Cleveland church is certainly to be con- 
gratulated upon being able so soon to fill Mr. Simons’s 
place with a man of the enthusiasm and marked ability 
which Mr. Lupton exhibits. 


THE PULPIT | 


Little Kindnesses 


A simple, summer-time sermon from Victoria, B.C., 
which brings a beautiful message of timely import 


ERNEST J. BOWDEN 


Whosoever shall give to drink unto one of these little ones 
a cup of cold water in the name of a disciple, verily I say unto 
you he shall in no wise lose his reward.—MarTT, xxy. 42. ... 
He that is faithful in a very little is faithful also in much.— 
LUKE xvi. 10. 


E ARE MADE or marred in the estimation 
\ / of our friends by little things that seem be- 
neath our notice. This is especially true of 
Unitarians. The very fact that we are Unitarians 
is witness that our minds have dwelt much upon 
the great things of life: the sublime and the universal 
have made their appeal to our spirits. We have seen 
that most men are concerned with trifles and the mere 
trimmings of existence: we have said, Let us turn to 
the things that really matter. Steeling our hearts 
for great enterprise, we have hardened ourselves 
against the thousand annoyances incidental to our 
task, and have sought to be worthy of our high calling, 
But it will have been only a common experience if 
we find that the peaks of achievement, like the sum- 
mits of mountains, are bare and forbidding, the haunt 
of chill blasts and of lonely grandeur. We long for 
the tender grace of herbage and flower which make 
the lower reaches habitable and homely. 
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And no wonder, for God himself is concerned with 
little things. The expanse of green meadow is made 
up of tiny blades of grass; the verdure of the forest 
is composed of a multitude of single leaves, no one of 
which would be missed out of the mass; the seashore 
is made up of individual pebbles and grains of sand; 
all the music of the springtime comes from songsters 
whose lives are obseure, and who are often dressed in 
such modest guise that they pass unnoticed until our 
attention is fixed by a burst of liquid melody. Every 
blade of the field, every grain of sand, every leaf, every 
bird has its place in the entrancing beauty of the land- 
scape; it is the collective charm of little things that is 
the joy of animate nature. An insect’s wing, a grain of 
chalk, a poppy seed, a snow crystal, each reveals a re- 
finement of form and texture that fills us with amaze- 
ment and baffles our highest skill. 

Life is made or marred by little things, often 
marred; for an overbearing manner, a habit of loud 
speaking, a lack of courtesy and attention to social 
amenities, and objectionable idiosyncrasy, any one of 
these things may be sufficient to make us shunned by 
society in general and kept at a distance even by our 
best friends. 

On the other hand, how much of grace may be put 
into the most common things of life! Each little deed, 
however small, may be done beautifully. I often stand 
in amazement at the dignity with which. the most 
ordinary act may be invested, and I have come to re- 
gard little things as an unfailing index to the soul 
within. 

I know of no life that illustrates this like the life 
of Jesus. The lilies of Palestine I am sure were not 
more beautiful than the lilies of Vancouver Island; 
but ‘since Jesus noticed them, and told his disciples 
to consider them, neither toiling nor spinning, yet 
more beautiful than the garb of Solomon, it has always 
seemed to us that they must have had a delicacy of 
hue and form unknown in any other land. Nothing 
escapes his notice. There is a little man in a sycamore- 
tree,—surely an insignificant incident, and yet it is 
the nucleus for an act of grace that has charmed 
the world for two thousand years. <A shepherd brings 


-home a lost lamb,—ordinary in the extreme, but sweet- 


ened and dignified by the notice of the Master. All the 
charm of a noble character was focussed on trifling 
incidents; scarcely an event in the life of Jesus but 
we feel it to be a worthy subject for a beautiful picture. 
Perhaps this was only natural in the case of Jesus; 
his elevation of character was such that he was bound 
to raise whatever he touched. But my observation tells 
me that it is often very insignificant people who do 
little things most gracefully. I have often watched an 
Indian child pass a morsel of food to a child at the 
other end of the table. It might easily be made a 
trifling thing,—even ridiculous; but the grace with 
which it was done made it beautiful, and gave to the 
coarse food and rough table equipment a dignity lack- 
ing in many a palatial feast. A cup of cold water, 
or the more conventional cup of tea, may be given in 
such a way that it may refresh your spirit long after 
its physical use is forgotten; and I have never been 
so conscious of this as when among “the cottagers of 
England or the farmers on our Canadian prairies. 


The fact is that life is mainly concerned with little a 


things. It is only now and again that some really 
great event comes in our path. We rush away from 
little things and call them trifling, only to find that in. 
them lies the magic of happiness or the secret of 
misery. A wise writer could say nothing worse of a 
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: ays of Wemectition one of thé 
m0 most te e forms of torture was that a person should — 
be stretched out on his back with drops of water con- 
= = falling on his face. I can well imagine the 
x terrible state of strain developed after a few hours 
of such treatment. Yet the effect was scarcely worse 
than we produce when year after year we afflict our 
friends with needless complaints, unreasonable de- 
mands, inconsiderate conduct, or trivial selfishness. 
‘ Little troubles may irritate us, little foxes spoil 
our vines, little vices make us shunned by our friends ; 


soothe and bless. Miss Havergal has given us a charm- 
ing account of these lesser ministries. First she tells 
of those that abound in the realm of nature and delight 
our physical senses :— 


“The murmur of a waterfall 
Amileaway; . 
The rustle when a robin lights 
Upon a spray; 
The lapping of a lowland stream 
On dipping boughs; 
The sound of grazing from a herd 
Of gentle cows; 
The echo from a wooded hill 
Of cuckoo’s call; 
The quiver through the meadow grass 
Ne : At evening fall ; 
a Too subtle are these harmonies 
> For pen and rule; 
Such music is not understood 
By any school; 
But when the brain is overwrought 
It hath a spell 
Beyond all human power and skill 
To make it well.” 


And then by an easy transition she passes to the 
more subtle realm of the human spirit,—to those 
trifling things of daily occurrence which yet may be 
charged with a significance that makes them divine :— 


“The memory of a kindly word 
For long gone by ; ‘ 
. Thefragrance of a faded flower 
Sent lovingly ; 
The gleaming of a sudden smile 
Or sudden tear ; 
The warmer pressure of the hand; 
The tone of cheer ; 
The blush that means ‘I cannot speak, 
But I have heard’ ; 
The note that only bears a verse 
‘ a From God's own word; 
a:: Such tiny things we hardly count 
As ministry, 
The givers deeming they haye shown 
" Scant sympathy ; 
But when the heart is overwrought, 
Oh, who can tell 
‘The power of such tiny things 
To make it well! i 


Who indeed can tell the power of such tiny things to 
eve the tension of heart and brain! 

Teach us delight in simple things,” is the prayer of 
m ia Agee of modern HOw 5 


em find joy in the little things of life 
ithout interest or at occupation. 


but in little things there lies too a wonderful power to 


No finer prayer ® 


to the study of chair bse Astrology has been super- 
-seded by bacteriology. People used to link their fate 
and their health with the sun, moon, and stars: now 
they know that tiny germs, absolutely invisible even 
by the aid of the most powerful microscope, may have 
a determining influence on the destiny of individuals 
and of nations. It is quite within the bounds of possi- 


bility that the future may reveal something analogous ° 


in the realm of religion and morals: the way you speak 
or breathe, the hang of your coat, the set of your dress, 
the manner of your ereeting,—each of these may be 


of the highest import to your spiritual well-being 


and the joy of those around you. 

He who understands the significance of little things 
will never lack opportunities for service. They will 
spring up in abundance every day; every home gives 
hourly occasion for thought and appreciation. It was 
said of one,— 


“She doeth little kindnesses 
Which most leave undone, or despise ; 
For naught that sets our hearts at ease, 
Or giveth happiness and peace, 
Is low-esteeméd in her eyes.” 


Woman most natur ally finds her opportunity in little 
things; her organism responds to more delicate im- 
pulse. The average man is so constructed that he 
would as soon stir himself to lift a hundredweight as 
to move a feather,—in fact, rather, for then he would 
feel that his effort was worth while. Perhaps for that 
very reason men need to study the significance of little 


things, and to learn how much they mean for the good 


or ill of life. The gruff tone that is natural in business 
or industry may leave a woman with a heartache for 
a day; a look of worry or absorption may cast a 
shadow, dark and repellant, over the play of a little 
child. In each case it may be the result of pure heed- 
lessness,— 


“Hvil is wrought by want of thought 
As well,as want of heart,” 


but for that reason the greater pity. Why should we 
give pain and cast dark shadows when a mere sense of 
the import of trifles would pull us up sharply, and 
make us more considerate ? 

Let us, then, never forget life’s lesser ministiries.. If 
our spirits are pure and disciplined, there is no fear 
that we shall degenerate into triflers or make 
mountains of mole-hills. Rather we shall approximate 
more nearly to the Eternal God, who has clothed the 
great framework of his universe with things tiny but 
beautiful, and who speaks to us as clearly in the 
pimpernel or the daisy as in mountain peaks or the 

vast systems of the sky. 


The Watchman-Hxaminer calls attention to a euri- 
ous fact in the present ecclesiastical situation in Eng- 
land. Four sees are vacant,—Oxford, Chester, Lincoln, 
and Truro. By English law, the bishops for these sees 
must be nominated by the Prime Minister. A nomina- 
tion usually means an appointment. Now the present 
Prime Minister is.a Baptist, a denomination that the 


_ English law does not recognize, and which does not 


believe in bishops. Nor can the appointed bishops 
thereafter officially recognize the man who nominated 
them to office. How much longer can England put tip 
; with the ludicrous anomalies of a state church ? 2 
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Adventures compared to which the 
stories of Scott and Dumas, or even of 
Virgil and Homer, are but boy’s play are 
the every-day occurrence, almost the com- 
monplace of the days just past, which are 
already beginning to fade from our minds. 
Fortunately the impulse to tell of one’s 
experience is strong as ever in the human 
heart, and books of war experience still 
pour forth from the press. Most of us 
have read so many that we are apt to 
pass the new ones by as likely to contain 
nothing that we have not already known. 
But though books like these may quickly 
pass from popular attention, they have a 
value which will increase as the years 
go by. Be it peace or war which awaits 
us in the coming years, tales of what 
really happened to our boys overseas in 
the Great War will have a perennial in- 
terest as boys and girls grow up. Such 
accounts as come to us are not likely to 
foster a love of war, for its beastliness 
is not to be hidden, but they will set forth 
the unending wonder that just ordinary 
commonplace girls and boys are capable 
of deeds of daring, and of suffering and 
self-sacrifice, that in the ordinary round 
of living seem beyond the capacity of 
the greatest of us. That idea is well 
worth bringing home to boys and girls, 
and grown-ups too, in an unending variety 
of forms. 

Here are tales of that kind, though we 
would by no means say that the authors 
of their own experiences are common- 
place,—far from it. But take such a 
book as T'he Last Million by Ian Hay. It 
is the account of the American doughboy, 
to whom it is dedicated, as The First 
Hundred Thousand was of the British 
Tommy. There is a slight thread of fiction, 
but most is pure fact. The readiness to 
do and dare underlies it all, as one of the 
things we may take for granted. The 
charm which made The First Hundred 
Thousand such a pleasure is still abun- 
dant. Nowhere does it show itself more 
fully than in the prefatory chapter, which 
is the substance of a little book of wel- 
come that was distributed to American 
soldiers arriving in England. Never was 
there a book of the kind better adapted 
to its purpose. Full of humorous ac- 
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knowledgment of what to the average 
untravyelled American appear as_ the 
drawbacks of the old country, from the 
lack of ice-cream up, it shows a sturdy 
and affectionate patriotism that makes 
every one else want to love that country 
A couple of quotations may give a 
hint of its quality :— 

“The Englishman is one of the warmest- 
hearted and most hospitable of men. But 
he is a bad starter—a bad starter in war, 
love, business, and above all in conversa- 
tion. Once get him started and he re- 
fuses to leave off.: But you must start 
him first. And you are doing it.” 

“No Englishman ever speaks to another 
Englishman if he can help it. This is 
partly old tribal instinct, partly laziness, 
and partly fear of a rebuff. Also it may 
involve explanations, and an Englishman 
would rather be scalped than explain.” 

The narrative follows the experience of 
our soldiers from their mustering in to 
the armistice, with a great variety of in- 
cidents in America, England, and France. 
It is written in a very friendly, not to say 
partial manner, though we get occasional 
glimpses of the more undesirable elements 
that went to the make-up of our army. 
On the whole, however, one could not 
ask for a more favorable description. 

There is one point beyond the reach 
of the writer’s charm, charm he never 
so wisely. An elderly colonel expresses it 
in one of the closing chapters in his deep 
regret that the. war should be over so 
soon, before the Americans fairly got into 
their stride. We may well withhold our 
assent from the wish in that form. War 
is too hideous a thing that we should 
desire its continuance for any purpose, 
after its main end has been achieved ; 
but we may well desire that, since our 
entrance into it was inevitable, we had 
come into it far sooner. If we had but 
entered the war a year earlier, hundreds 
of thousands of lives, and incalculable 
treasure would have been saved, and 
Major Beith would have had to find an- 
other title for his book, for we should 
not have had the somewhat doubtful 
honor of being the last million. 

One has the same feeling very strongly 
in reading the Adventures in Propaganda. 
The work of propaganda was hardly 
started before the war was over. It pro- 
duced important results even in the few 
weeks it had to experiment; if it had be- 
gun working a year earlier, many, many 
lives might have been saved. What there 
is about propaganda in the book is of real 
interest, but naturally in letters home to 
his wife, Captain Blankenhorn could not 
tell much even of the little that we did. 
Most of it is in the illustrations and in a 
clipping from the Stars and Stripes 
printed in the appendix. The illustrations 
are well worthy of study. The single 
example of British propaganda has a cer- 
tain artistic merit, but does not seem 
likely to have been very effective among 
Germans. The three German examples 
are completely German, so brutal and at 
the same time so silly that they must have 
hurt their cause rather than helped it. 
The three American examples are busi- 
ness-like and to the point. A volume con- 
taining an exhibit of the propaganda pub- 
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lications of the leading countries would 
be of remarkable interest. This book 
only gives us a few tantalizing samples. 
The rest of it is made up of gossip of ex- 
periences behind the lines in England and 
France, of more interest to the original 
reader than to the general public. They 
are spiced with dubious French and with 
a large number of “damns,”’ with here 
and there a “hell” or a “devil,” which 
give rather a cheap tone to the book. 

It is a pleasure to turn to Charles Ber- 
nard Nordhoff’s account of his experience 
as an aviator, in The Fledgling. Begin- 
ning, long before our entrance into the 
war, aS an ambulance driver, he pdssed 
into the Foreign Legion and the aviation 
service. His experience as an ambulance 
driver was full of interest, and he tells 
it well, but it is the account of his train- 
ing and adventures as a fighting aviator 
that has special thrills. Here is a man 
who loves not only the adventure of flying, 
but sea and land and air as well. We 
see the underlying land, we hear the roar 
of the breakers and feel the rush of wind 
on our cheeks as we read. And then one 
holds one’s breath as the tale is unfolded 
of the perils through which a man must 
pass to become a fighting aviator, as well 
as those which come after attaining that 
high honor. Take this, for instance :— 

“After formation-flying we went to the 
acrobatie class, or Haute Ecole du Ciel, 
where you are taught to put a machine 
through the wildest kind of manceuvres. 


... The most dreaded thing one does is. 


the spinning nose-dive, or vrille (gimlet), 
which formerly was thought invariably 
fatal. They have now discovered that 
the small, very strong machines will come 
out of it safely, if the rudder is put ex- 
actly in the middle and the stick pushed 
forward. . .. A monitor unexpectedly 
called [me]. ‘You will take the checker- 
board,’ he ordered, ‘rise to twelve hun- 
dred metres, and do one vrille and two 
upside-down turns.’ I admit that I had 
a slight sinking spell as I walked to the 
machine.... I had done a vrille and 
come out of it! A gorgeous sensation! 
... Just to show the lieutenant that I 
was having a good time, I buzzed up again 
and did two more vyrilles.” (!) 

Such condensed quotation gives but a 
faint hint of the swing and go of the 
book. It will be well worth reading, 
though aviation make mighty advances 
which leave his machines way out of date. 

The same courage but in grimmer form 


shows itself in The Prisoner of the U-90 ° 


by Lieut. E. V. Isaacs. ‘The first part 
tells of his capture when the transport 
President Lincoln was torpedoed. It is 
interesting as giving an inside view of 
life on board a German submarine, in- 
cluding the undergoing a bombardment by 
six successive depth-bombs from United 
States chasers. Lieutenant Isaacs tells 
us he was divided between hope and fear 
that one of them might prove effective. 
Perhaps to most of us the hope side would 
hardly present itself; but war breeds 
strange states of mind. There is also a 
special interest in this part of the story 
because of the uniform courtesy and kind- 
ness, along with rigid guardianship, which 
the prisoner received so long as he was 
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thronged about the door. 
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on the U-boat. There are so few records 
of this kind that this one is well worth 
remembering. 

But the really exciting part comes in 
the author’s tale of his various attempts 
to escape, of which the last was success- 
ful. They are certainly hard to match in 
the long roll of deeds of derring-do. Take 
this from one of his earlier attempts 
while he was being transported by rail 
from one prison-camp to another: “We 
were in a fourth-class carriage filled with 
German soldiers, who obstructed the pas- 
sageway in the centre of the coach and 
Little wooden 
benches jutted out from both sides of 
the car. On one of these I sat with one 
guard beside me, the other on the next 
bench facing me. Each held his gun 
pointed towards me, and I took pains to 
see that the guns were loaded. ... The 
train was making about forty miles an 
hour. . . . The window near our seat was 
open and I was sure I could reach it at 
a bound, so if they fired they would be 
just as likely to hit one of the other pas- 
sengers as me.... One of the guards 
was dozing. I waited until the other 
slightly turned his head. ... Then, jump- 
ing up, I leaped’ past both guards and 
tried to dive through the window. It 
was small, probably eighteen inches 
wide and twenty-four inches high... . 
My head and shoulders went through 
nicely; and then with the shouts of the 
guards ringing in my ears I simply fell 
and all went dark.” 

Naturally he was seriously wounded, 
and in addition was brutally handled by 
his guards; but his spirit was in no wise 
broken, and he immediately set to work 
to try again. Several plans were frus- 
trated, but he finally made a daring es- 
cape, and after passing through great 
dangers and hardships swam the Rhine 
and was safe in Switzerland less than 
a month before the armistice was signed. 


Lieutenant Isaacs shows no special gifts 


as a writer, but as a doer we feel that 
he is to be counted on. He ought to make 
a good admiral some day. 

The Fight for the Argonne by William 
B. West spares us most of the “cuss” 
words, but cannot resist the temptation 
to put in a little bad French. It is the 
account of a Y. M. C. A. man who went 
through the hard campaign of the Ar- 
gonne. It shows that the “Y” men got 
up pretty close to the front, and were 
heartily welcomed by the soldiers, but 
aside from that it is rather poor stuff. 


_ It is pervaded by a kind of mushy spread- 


eagleism, as for instance, “First a great 
word—A Yank never feared his enemy.” 
Any soldier will tell us that that is 
“punk.” After that we never feel quite 
sure of the accuracy of any statement. 
Mr. West was doubtless a pretty good 
“Y” man, but as a writer he slops over. 

Some war books are better than others, 
but we leave them with a renewed confi- 
dence that years of peace do not impair 
the quality of our manhood. In a strug- 
gle unmatched in history our men were 
able to bear their part in heroism unsur- 
passable, — 
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A Mistaken Mystic 


THE ForGcorren THRESHOLD. A Journal 
of Arthur Middleton. New York: BE. P. 
Dutton and Company. 1919.—Books of 
mysticism are bound to secure a hearing 
even in these days of worldly temper, 
and perhaps all the more so because of 
the consequent yearning of the heart for 
the invisible realities. Those who are 
fond of Evelyn Underhill’s writings -may 
gain some aliment from it to satisfy 
their spiritual longings. It is the diary 
of the mystical experiences of a Roman 
Catholic. Fragmentary, brief, and elu- 
sive, it vaguely portrays the searchings of 
his soul, and the attempt, which he seems 
finally to achieve, to withdraw his soul 
from contact with the outside world and 
gain the peace of sure and undisturbed 
communion with God. The secret of his 
method is the discipline of the human 
will. Some days he seems utterly to fail. 
Other days he records “a victory for the 
will.” “he ideal of human life,’ he 
writes, “is the passionate redemption of 
the will. This is life’s darkest secret. 
... We are to be the silent reflection of 
speechless patience in the still waters of 
eternity. The evil came when Lucifer 
stole fire from heaven and brought it 
down to men. Conquer fire, and we can 
conquer the will. Then heaven is ours. 
My body and blood ache with the prayer 
for it.” Arthur Middleton was a lover 
of nature, and these pages breathe an 
exquisite appreciation of its varied beauty. 
He was also widely read in the secular 
poets whom he aptly quotes. But, most 
of all, it was the poetry of the Catholic 
Church in which he lived and moved and 
had his being. He.envied St. Francis 
the Stigmata. He wished it might be 
possible to forma religious order of the 
poets after the Franciscan pattern. He 
totally missed the fellowship of human 
interests. But this transcript of his 
soul’s experience, set down the summer 
before he died, is singularly beautiful 
and full of suggestion to the sympathetic 
reader. 


The Holy Esprit de Corps 


THE Hoty Spirit AND THE INDIVIDUAL. 
By Arthur W. Robinson, D.D., Canon of 
Canterbury. London: Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1918. $1.— 
Here is a little book of less than one hun- 
dred pages with a message of singular 
helpfulness, well worth the careful study 
especially of ministers. It is sane and 
judicial in temper; it is rich in spiritual 
insight and compelling in its suggestion 
and counsel. Canon Robinson recognizes 
the rights of individuality, but he finds 
the religious need of the day in the cor- 
porate ideal. To him the Holy Spirit is 
the third person of the Trinity. To a 
Unitarian or liberal Christian it is the 
immanent God. But the counsel of the 
book remains the same. The Holy Spirit 
is the life within us, perhaps in that 
vaguely known region of our lives that 
we call the. “subconscious,” that makes 
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us divine. Obscured it may be, but always 
it is there waiting for our realization of 
its presence. But this gift of the Holy 
Spirit can be received and appropriated 
only on the principle of sharing. ‘Things 
have to be shared,’ says Canon Robin- 
son, “before they can be fully possessed. 
... The Spirit is the Holy Esprit de 
Corps, the Gift to the Body, to be pos- 
sessed in its fulness by those who share 
it in common.” So he finds our greatest 
need in corporate worship and a revival 
of the recognition, in general, of the 
reality of-corporate life. He calls atten- 
tion to the value of united gatherings for 
what is called “The Prayer of Silence” 
or “Silent Prayer.” And surely those of 
us who have achieved the reality of this 
corporate worship know its wonderful 
helpfulness. It is the “communion of 
saints,” as of old, the united thought and 
feeling of a body of people who, what- 
ever their saintliness or lack of it, are 
yet earnestly seeking and finding the 
presence of God in their souls. At the 
close of the book there is the picture of 
a church of which the Canon dreams, 
where the suggestions he makes in his 
exposition are carried out in-its life and 
practice, not only in worship, but in class 
study and social endeavor. 


For Lovers of City Life 


CHIMNEY-POT Papers. By Charles S. 
Brooks. Illustrated with wood-cuts by 
Fritz Endell. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1919. $2.—This is a 
rather old-fashioned book, and the pic- 
tures give it that appearance. Lovers of 
Charles Lamb ought to find it to their 
taste. It should not be called an imita- 
tion, though it is evident that the author 
is saturated with Lamb’s style and spirit. 

Notwithstanding the present popular ex- 
odus to the country, there are many who 
really prefer the city streets. To them 
the country may be well enough, but too 
much of it is apt to become a bore. To 
all such this book, quite decidely cockney 
in tone, is cheerfully commended. It will 
furnish them with a scholarly pretext for 
their preference. There is in it, too, a 
good healthy spirit of love for humanity, 
even the most common men and women, 
which with all its flavor of bygone days 
puts it in tune with these democratic 
times. And there is not a thing in it 
about ‘the bourgeoisie and the proleta- 
riat.” It is good occasionally to take up a 
book in which this jargon of social 
theorists finds no place. 


CLUB RATES 


A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to Tue Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 
Address 
CIRCULATION DEPT. 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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THE HOME 


Night 
MARY BRADFORD 


The yellow sun sinks out of sight 

And leaves a different world at night. 
The night’s so big and dark and still, 

I’m almost half afraid, until } 

I look up in the soft black sky 

And see the million stars so high. 

They shine. so bright they seem to say, 
“Now aren’t you glad night follows day?” 


Andrea’s Star 


ROSE BROOKS 


“Star light, star bright, 

Very first star I’ve seen to-night, 
I wish I may, I wish I might, 
Get the wish I wish to-night.” 


Andrea lay on his back on the fire- 
escape and softly crooned to himself the 
little verse that he had learned at kinder- 
garten the year before. His big brown 
eyes were fixed on a bright star in a little 
patch of sky directly above him. Andrea 
loved the warm weather, because he was 
allowed to drag two old pillows out on the 
fire-escape for a bed, and above him was 
always his own shining star. To be sure, 
the fire-escape was sometimes strung with 
flapping clothes, or even if his own fire- 
escape was clear, there were tiers and 
tiers of other fire-escapes above him, but 
somehow he always managed to drag his 
pillows into some corner and to twist him- 
self into some position so he could look up 
at his star. Underneath him the street 
rang with voices, voices sometimes un- 
pleasantly high, and always ash-cans 
were being clattered in and out of door- 
ways, and always babies cried. But 
curled up on his own fire-escape away 
from the hot bricks of the pavement, and 
away from the stuffy cooking smells, 
somehow the darkness made another 
world, and when it was just dark enough, 
there was his star. Often his mother was 
surprised that Andrea was ready to go to 
bed while most of the children were still 
playing in the streets, but Andrea never 
told her that he liked to curl up on his 
old pillows while his little patch of sky 
was still faintly alight and watch for the 
very first twinkle of his star. There were 
about a dozen other stars that he could 
see, smaller, dimmer ones; but while An- 
drea loved them all, he felt that the big- 
gest, twinkliest, sparkliest was the one 
that belonged to him. And so it was that 
every night when the light in his little 
patch of sky faded quite away, and the 
big shining star suddenly looked down at 
him, 
laugh of greeting, and repeated, just 
whisperingly above his breath, the little 
kindergarten verse. Wven before he had 
learned the verse, Andrea had slept on 
the fire-escape and had made friends with 
the star, but after he learned the verse, 
he could understand so much better why 
the star sparkled down at him so brightly 
every night. Give it just a little more 
time, and it would somehow bring about 


Andrea gaye a soft little pleased. 
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his wish, Andrea thought, though just 
how, he couldn’t imagine. 

Harly every morning Andrea had to get 
up and go to the newspaper office to get 
his papers to sell. Sometimes his arms 
got pretty tired, but he always carried his 
heavy bundle to the Common and stood 
by one of the subway entrances out of 
which busy men and women poured al- 
most all day long. Of course he need not 
have walked so far, but Andrea liked the 
Common, and after his papers were sold 
he sometimes lay on his back for an hour 
on the green grass, looking up into the 
big shading trees, or wandered down to 
the Frog Pond, where on very hottest 
days little boys were allowed to have a 
ducking. Then, too, standing at this post, 
he could watch the never-ending proces- 
sion of shiny automobiles that slid past 
all day. As he watched he often gave:a 
happy little sigh and thought trustingly 
of his star. 

Hyvery afternoon, Andrea stood again at 
the same post and sold his evening papers. 
One hot afternoon a lady who looked very 
cool and clean and a little boy who looked 
very happy stopped to buy a paper. After 
they had started on, the lady suddenly 
turned and walking quickly back to An- 
drea, slipped something into his hand, 
and, looking down at him with the smil- 
ingest eyes Andrea had ever seen, said, 
“My boy likes it, and I know you do, too,” 
and then she added to herself, “Am I in 
Italy or in Boston? Such a mite to be 
selling papers this hot day!” 

Before Andrea recovered from his as- 
tonishment she was gone. He had sold 
hundreds and hundreds of papers, but no- 
body had ever smiled at him like that nor 
slipped a bar of chocolate into his hand. 
It was chocolate,—a big bar all wrapped 
in silver paper. Andrea clutched it tight 
and sold his remaining papers in a 
twinkling. 

“Tl save half to eat when I go to bed,” 
he thought as his bare little feet raced 
through the narrow winding streets 
toward home. That night the star 
seemed ablaze with sparkles when Andrea 
whispered up to it the story of the 
friendly lady. 

Not many days after, Andrea was 
standing at his post selling papers, and 
as usual his eyes were following the end- 
less river of autos that flowed past. Sud- 
denly his eyes lighted with eagerness and 
he ran to the curb to look more closely. 
It was! In the long green ear sat the 
friendly lady, all in white as before, and 
by her side was the same happy little 
boy, chattering like a magpie. Andrea’s 
heart went pit-a-pat and though his lips 
didn’t move, through his head a little 
verse sang itself,— 


“Star light, star bright, 
Very first star I’ve seen to-night.” 


And just then the little boy in the car 
turned his head, and through the open 
window Andrea heard him say,— 

“Why, mother, there’s our own little 
newsboy !” 

At the corner the big policeman had 
lifted a white-gloved hand and the long 
line of autos stopped. ‘The friendly lady, 


he climbed out of the car. 
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turning instantly, leaned out the little 
window and said with her brightest 
smile :— 

“We've looked for you every thine we've . 
come to town! Martin’s father [Martin 
was the little happy boy] has been look- 
ing and looking for.a boy to paint in one 
of his pictures, and we told him about 
you, ‘and I know you're just the boy he 
wants.” Clicking open the door, she went 
n: “Won't you get in here with Martin 
while I do my errands? I want to talk 
to you before we lose you again.” 

Dumb, but with a radiant smile that 
said more than many words, Andrea 
climbed in and sat down cautiously on 
the soft-cushioned seat. 

“Park the car, if you like, and do your 
own errands, Stanley,” said the friendly 
lady to the man who drove the car. And 
so it 'was that two little boys were left 
alone, and when Stanley came back after 
half an hour, he found them chatting and 
laughing with every trace of shyness 
gone. 

“I know that verse, _too,” he Heard Mar- 
tin say, “and I’m going to say it every 
night, too. Only I thought it was just a 
little verse to sound pretty. I didn’t 
know stars could really hear and do it!” 

The car slid noiselessly up to the door 
of the big store in front of which the 
friendly lady was waiting for them. 

“We'll drop you: at the end of the Com- 
mon,” she said to Andrea, and as they 
crept slowly along the crowded street she 
arranged with him a meeting for the next 
week. ‘Good-by!”’ she smiled at him as 
“Be sure to 
be at the subway entrance next Wednes- 
day at two.” 

Andrea lifted soft shining eyes to hers 
and promised. 

For a few minutes after they. had left 
him.Martin was very quiet. Then he be- 
gan, “Mother, you know that verse,— 


“ “Star light, star bright, 
Very first star I’ve seen to-night.’ ” 


Mother nodded and finished, 


“*T wish I may, I wish I might, 
Get the wish I wish to-night.’ ” 


“Well,” went on Martin, hesitatingly, 
“Andrea says his star did make his wish 
come true.” x 

“What star?” said mother gently, with 
the vision before her of a little brown- 
skinned boy who looked as if he had 
come straight out of Italy. 

“He sleeps on a fire-escape every night, 
and he can see a bright star, and he says © 
that verse to it,—he said it every night 
for ‘weeks and weeks; and the star made 
us stop so we saw him and he had a ride 
in a real automobile—not a truck—and he 
never was in one before, and he wanted 
a ride in one more than anything.” 

Martin looked puzzled. Mother turned 
big wistful eyes to him but kept silence, 
feeling sure that if undisturbed, Martin 
would finish the story. “He told me 
about it while Stanley was sce And he 
knows the star did it.” 

“Did he tell you all this, as age ve told 
me?” asked mother. 

“No, he kept patting the ciehinde and 


stroking everything in the car, and he 
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‘ said that verse as if I weren’t here, and 


then we got to talking and he told me. 


é 
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_can make promises to stars, 
_ them, too, I hope!” 


e'; aie wa 4 Then they planned to kill 


ve I’m going to try saying it every night, 


too. Hasn’t he the biggest brown eyes 


you ever saw, mother?’ 


_ “OQ Martin, I’m so glad you came!” said 
mother. “He never would have said one 
word to anybody but another child. Big 
brown eyes? He looks as if he had this 
minute stepped out of one of Raphael’s 
paintings. Looking up at his star every 


night from a fire-escape!”’ 


The car went faster and faster, and 
soon they were whirling along the ocean 
front, the salt wind in their faces.. 

“Why don’t you talk, mother?” said 


- Martin, realizing presently that his ques- 


tions were going unanswered. 

“T was just thinking about fire-escapes,” 
said mother. “I never thought much 
about them before. I suppose there are 


-_ millions of them,—lI’ve never been in that 


part of the city in my life. And to think 
of the days on end that this car stands 
idle in the garage!” 

“Do you know what I’m going to wish 
for?’ continued Martin. ‘Wish for, with 
the star, I mean?” 

“No,” said mother, smiling more like 
herself again. “But Vl tell you some- 
thing,—a secret. If stars can keep their 
promises to little boys, then grown-ups 
and keep 


The Crocodile and Crew 


N. TOURNEUR : 


’ Not always is the logbook of a ship 
filled up with the uninteresting details of 
routine duties day and night, weather re- 
ports, and other items, that require to be 
entered. Now and again a vessel comes 
into port with what one may safely call 
the logbook of a comic opera, neither more 
nor less. One such was the log of a 


steamship from China that put in not so 


long ago at Seattle, Wash. 

‘The principal characters figuring in the 
vessel’s eventful voyage were her Chinese 
crew and a crocodile. The crocodile came 


- on board while the steamer was down 


the coast of Cochin, China. Her owner 
at Cochin, who found his modest estab- 
lishment was too small for her dimensions 


and peculiarities, presented her to the 
_ship’s chief engineer, who, canny Scots- 


man, accepted her, and sent her on board 
housed in a crate together with two eggs 
that she was mothering. Out of fondness 
to some unknown fair one, he christened 
her ‘‘Katie.” 4 

Alas, poor Katie! Her troubles began 
the moment she landed on board. The 
Chinese seamen and firemen at once looked 
upon her neither as a pet nor an inter- 
esting specimen of the great lizard family, 
but as the incarnation of evil, certain to 


_ bring misfortune to the ship. Accordingly 
they fed Katie with poison, 


but she 
seemed to eat it as a sweetmeat, and 
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The engineers and the other officers 
kept watch over the crate as best they 
could, and one night several Chinese fire- 
men with their formidable steel “slices,” 
with which stokers strike through and 
range out their boiler fires, were kicked 
away from the neighborhood of the crate, 
none too soon. The baby ecroc.’s were not, 
of course, very attractive—two diamond- 
eyed, gray-snouted vicious little monsters, 
letting off their infant tempers in little 
pig-like squeals and grunts; but Katie 
scented danger to them if not to herself, 
and whenever a Chinaman approached she 
would vent husky warnings, and lash her 
tail in motherly wrath and hatred. 

As the steamship approached the north- 
west coast of America she ran into a 
series of gales, and the Chinamen, taking 
advantage of the general confusion and 
hubbub, one night attempted to settle the 
fate of the crocodile and her family. 
Stealthily they upset her crate, with the 
intention of dumping her and the croclets 
overboard. 

Suddenly above the howling of the gale 
wild and terrified screams rang out in the 
night. An officer struggled forward to the 
place from which the sound came, and 
found some Chinamen clinging with numb 
fingers to the lower rigging, while below 
them, Katie, half-helpless on her squatty 
legs as the ship heaved .wildly about, 
waited, grimly intent on her enemy, and 
snapping her jaws like a pair of great 
steel shears. 

She made a snap at the legs of the of- 
ficer, and sent him also flying up the lower 
rigging. Then of a sudden a great green 
wave curled over the bows, swept down 
along the forecastle and into the waist of 
the ship, and the struggling crocodile was 
lifted up like a chip of wood, and swept 
overboard. 

She was never seen again, but the 
orphaned croclets were brought safely into 
port, and at this day are the much- 
admired inmates of a public zodlogical 
collection in a city of the Western States. 


The Undaunted Blind 


Miss Mary White Hastman, herself 
blind, is an active worker for the blind 
in California, where she is a teacher in 
the California State School for the Blind. 
She holds classes in the San Francisco 
Home for the Blind, and is a director in 
the Association for the Prevention for 
Blindness. Miss Hastman, aside from her 
classes, goes to the homes of the blind 
to teach them. In every case she tries to 
teach her pupil what he is best adapted 
to, be it cane-seating, brush-making, rug- 
weaving, geometry, or history,—whatever 
the pupil is most interested in. Miss 
Eastman’s pupils vary in age from eight 
months to ninety-four years. She refuses 
to admit that blind ,persons are to be 
pitied. If treated as normal, they ac- 
quire self-reliance and independence, and 
in most cases can continue to do, after 
blindness, all the things they could do be- 
fore they became blind. In Miss Hast- 
man’s opinion, the “loving friends and 
relatives” of the blind are usually a great 
hindrance to them and are in need of edu- 
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cation in regard to the way the blind 
should be treated. 


Sardinia Mirrors Bygone Ages 


Dr. Alfred P. Dennis, commercial at- 
taché of the United States Embassy in 
Rome, says, upon his return from a trip 
to Sardinia, that there is at least one 
place in the world where civilization has 
made no progress. In Sardinia, Dr. Den- 
nis says, ploughing is still done with 
wooden hooks drawn by oxen, reaping is 
done as in Biblical days, with sickle and 
scythe, and water-wheels turn slowly with 
earthen buckets. In every detail of their 
mode of life the Sardinians have re- 
mained untouched by modern progress 
and offer a picture of unhurried life as 
it was lived in bygone ages. 


A New Greeting 


In these days many things are happen- 
ing for the first time in the world. Added 
to the list, Japanese crowds cheer their 
emperor, for the first time in the history 
of Japan. In the past it was a rare 
occurrence for the Emperor of Japan to 
appear in the public streets, and when 
he did he was always received in deep 
silence, in token of homage. But when 
Emperor Yoshihito with his consort and 
the Crown Prince Hirohito drove re- 
cently through the streets of Tokio the 
packed crowds cheered their monarch 
with enthusiasm. The penetrating spirit 
of democracy is finding its way into 


Japan... 

YOUNG INDIA, ©: India Home Rule League of 
America, is recommended by 

Rev, Dr. J. T. pa RY as by far ‘the best and most re- 

liable source of information relating to India. It should be 

in every public and private library. $1.50 a year, Ad- 

dress, 1400 Broadway, New York City. 
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The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. ea ana 
Currk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs, Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. ‘ 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Chicago Institute 


Progressive studies in religious,education 


WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE 


Nine Unitarian ministers gathered in 
the parlor of President Franklin C. South- 
worth’s summer home in Chicago on the 
afternoon of July 22. I had hardly real- 
ized how large and strong a representation 
of our clergy Chicago University and our 
Institute for Religious Education had 
brought together until we sat there in 
earnest counsel over the future of our 
enterprise and the best use to be made of 
the marvellous and varied riches of the 
great college. In addition to our host 
and the writer of this report, there was 
Dr. Frank §S. C. Wicks of Indianapolis, 
Rey. Walter Smith of Menomonie, Dr. 
Rowena Morse Mann of Chicago, Rev. 
Clara Helvie of Wheeling, Dr. George R. 
Dodson of St. Louis, Prof. Clayton R. 
Bowen of the Meadville School, and Rey. 
Cora Van Velsor Lambert of Humboldt. 
For full two hours these nine persons, 
representing widely separated geograph- 
ical sections, discussed the general ques- 
tion as above indicated and the proposi- 
tions submitted by the writer as to the 
best policy to be followed in future years. 

Few persons who have not had occasion 
to acquaint themselves with the facts 
know the great amount and high standard 
of instructions offered during the summer 
at the University of Chicago. Vacation 
work is likely to be thought of as almost 
necessarily lighter than that offered at 
other times in the year; but here the 
ablest professors present their finest 
thought in courses as rigorous as those 
offered in midwinter, while special, public 
lectures follow each other in bewildering 
number, making Chicago a veritable Sum- 
mer Chautauqua.of the highest class. 

All this becomes of vital interest to 
Unitarians through the fact that our 
Meadville Theological School moves bod- 
ily to the University of Chicago for the 
summer quarter and becomes a vital part 
of it. Most generous are both the Uni- 
versity and the Meadville School in mak- 
ing the united advantages of both avail- 
able to all who have a mind to learn. 
Courses available at other seasons of the 
year only to college graduates are in 
the summer thrown freely open to all. 
At a very small matriculation fee, any 
one, minister or layman, man or woman, 
college graduate or not, may become a 
member of the Meadville Theological 
School, thereby becoming also a member 
of the English Theological School of the 
University. Not only are Dr. South- 
worth’s and Professor Bowen’s courses 
freely open to such persons, but the 
courses offered by the English Theolog- 
ical School as well. Moreover, any one 
taking these and passing the . term-end 
examinations gains thereby a growing 
sum of credits which may in time bring 
him or her the college degree. And as 
though this were not generosity enough, 
such students. may add to their credits 
by correspondence courses through the 
rest of the year. 

Is it any wonder that nine Unitarian 
ministers thought this situation full 


lay and clerical; 
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enough of possibilities: for our cause and 
our workers to spend a July afternoon 
in planning how these advantages can 
best be used? The plans there presented 
and the additional suggestions offered by 
the different members of the group cre- 
ated much enthusiasm. Here is our theo- 
logical school, our training-school for 
parish workers, our central institute for 
religious education, all in one, and all 
on the highest plane of intellectual dis- 
cipline. 

To make this situation known to our 
people; to rally here our church leaders, 
and then to meet these 
students as they come, house them to- 
gether if possible, socialize them by fre- 
quent gatherings; to establish in their 
midst a library of religious education 
books, and to hold daily conferences with 
them,—suggests an enterprise worthy of 
the best efforts of our Department of Re- 
ligious Education. The outlook along this 
line is certainly alluring, and nothing that 
has been proposed for many a day has 
seemed to awaken so much enthusiasm in 
our earnest leaders. 

I have. thus spoken first of the pos- 
sible future of our Chicago work, be- 
cause it seems so vividly present. Turn- 
ing to the actual institute, there is also 
cause for high satisfaction. True, the 
attendance is small, more’s the pity. For 
in, my long acquaintance with institute 
lectures and lecturers I have not known a 
higher plane taken and held than in these 
last two weeks. Some day we shall all 
know, what now many know, that in our 
own fellowship we have both profound 
learning and marked ability in its public 
presentation. Professor Bowen, most 
clear and delightful of lecturers, is rap- 
idly becoming known as a Biblical scholar 
of the first rank. In discussing the Gos- 
pels, in the present series, he succeeded 
in making the books themselves interest- 
ing, their authors almost familiar ac- 
quaintances, and the life-story and teach- 
ing of Jesus vividly clear and convincing. 
His lecture topics, “How the Gospels were 
Written,’ “Mark, the Shortest Gospel,’ 
“Matthew, the Jewish Gospel,” “Luke, the 
Gentile Gospel,’ “John, the Interpretative 
Gospel,” “Variant Forms of the Christmas 
Stories, of Miracle Stories, of the Par- 
ables, of the Passion Story, and of the 
Resurrection Story,’ suggest the range 
covered, and give at least a hint of the 
value of the material offered. _ 

In Dr. Dodson we have a “prophet of 
the soul” whose insight becomes ours as 
he discourses of vast matters with rev- 
erent familiarity. See his topics and, 
knowing the breadth of his learning and 
the high simplicity of his speech, guess 
what the message meant to those who 
heard his ten lectures: “The Nature of 
Human Nature,” “The Three Main Stages 
in the Evolution of Personality,” “A Re- 
vised Conception of the Good Life,” “Our 
Composite Ideal,” “The Art of Personaliz- 
ing Life,” “Worship as a Creative Func- 
tion,” “The Intellectual Hlement in Re- 
ligious Education,’ “The Psychology of 
Religious Faith,” 
version in a Normal Spiritual Career,” 
and “The Ideal Development of a Human 
Life.” 


“The Process of Con-|, 
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My own part in the Institute was that 
of dealing with the organization and 
equipment of the church school, and the 
problems that confront all workers in this 
field. Equally prized was the privilege of 
giving six lectures to President South-_ 
worth’s class, which includes all the Mead- 
ville seniors, and a larger number of 
students from the University Theological 
School. These lectures formed part of 
the regular course, upon which the stu- 
dents must sustain examination. 

I have reserved to the last, out of af- 
fectionate and admiring regard, President 
Southworth, who, though he did not give 
a course of lectures to the School, did 
give us an address of greeting, his kindly 
presence and wise counsels adding materi- 
ally to the value of our efforts. To Mrs. 
Southworth as well, for her generous 
hospitality, we are deeply indebted. Nor 
must I fail to acknowledge the courtesy 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary, a 
Congregational school, which placed at 
our disposal the very best room in its 
mansion for our meetings. 


Sergeant York Says Liquor is No Good 


When Sergt. Alvin C. York of Pall Mall, 
Tenn., the world’s greatest soldier, per- 
formed the feat in the Argonne Forest 
whereby he killed twenty-eight Germans, 
captured a hundred and thirty prisoners, 
and put out of commission thirty machine- 
guns, he was not stimulated by liquor. 
That is his declaration. He said, “I have 
not taken a drop of any sort of liquor 
for five years.” 

Sergeant York declared himself for 
prohibition. What he has found beneficial 
in his own case he wishes to pass on to 
other people, he said, until the whole 
world is dry. 


Lieut. A. C. Read, who commanded the ~ 


NC-4 on the first ocean flight ever made, 
said that there was no drinking of liquor 
by himself or any member of his crew, 
while preparing for the flight across the 
Atlantic, nor during that flight’s progress. 

“Bverything was done,’ he said, “to 
make the flight a success.” 

Sergeant York and Lieutenant Read. 
spoke from the same platform at the 
Centenary Celebration of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Columbus. Neithér 
had a good word to say for liquor, and it 
is significant that the two men most 
noted for individual effort accomplished 
their work while sober. 

“Were you ‘fortified’ with liquor when 
you made that fight in the Argonne?’ 
Sergeant York was asked. 

“T was perfectly sober, as I have been 
for years,’ he answered. ‘I don’t touch 
a drop and hayen’t had a drop for five 
years. Liquor is no good.” 

At the Centenary, Sergeant York’s 
brother was with him. These two men 
have grown up in prohibition Tennessee. 
In their county, Fentress, the jail has 
been closed by prohibition, education has 
received a boost and good roads are being 
built. 

Wilhelm told the truth at least once 
in his life when he said the nation that — z 


should win the next world war would be “| 


the one that used the least alcohol. 
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he retention ‘of an Denk system. of weights 
ana" measures hinders the commercial 
_ progress of Britain and the 
United States 


The World Trade Club of San Francisco, 
Calif., deserves credit for its far-reaching 
campaign to induce America and England 
to adopt the metric system. Britain still 
retains a very primitive method for the 
reckoning of money values. The United 
_ States has adopted the metric system for 

money, and any one who has experience 
in both countries knows with how much 
more facility change can be reckoned 
by the United States system. Both the 
United States and Great Britain, however, 
still adhere to the very ancient system 
forced upon England many years ago by 
- the German Hanseatic Trading League. 

In 1799 France adopted the metric sys- 
tem, urged thereto by Talleyrand. Ger- 
many made the change in 1871 by adopt- 
ing the metric system invented by James 
Watt, a Briton. Thirty-two other coun- 
tries now use the decimal system ex- 
clusively and over two hundred smaller 
countries are using parts of it. It is 
rather startling to know that Great Brit- 
ain and the United States alone of all 
 Givilized nations have failed to adopt the 
-Inetric system sag length, mass, and 
weight. 

A start has been made by these two 
countries for the simple reason that they 
were driven to it by the war. It is a 
fact that the Kaiser counted on the delay 
which actually occurred owing to the con- 
fusion of the Allies in the matter of 
weights and measures. Major La 
Guardia, a congressman from New York, 
formerly in command of American fliers 
on the Italian front, states over his sig- 
nature that the greatest single cause of 
delay, confusion, and expense was the 
fact that the Americans and British used 

the old complex system of weights and 
measures while all the other Allies we 
metric units. 

The new demands of peace should in- 
sistently urge us to the adoption of the 
sensible metric system. It already has 
been adopted in medicine, pharmacy, op- 
_ tometry, photography, physics, chemistry, 
-astronomy, electricity, and aviation. The 
system can easily be learned. It is claimed 
that a child of ten can learn in ten min- 
utes as much of the metric system as 
ninety per. cent. of the people ever have oc- 
casion to use. Dr. Clyde Wolf of the 
University of California asserts that the 
exclusive use of the metre-litre-gram will 
_ shorten’ the time of teaching arithmetic to 
_ the average child by two years. The Hdu- 
cational Review states openly that investi- 
gation reveals that the children of Ger- 
many, France, and Italy are two full years 
- ahead of children of the same age in Eng- 
land and America. The cost of the in- 
troduction of such a system is not to be 


4 Ee mentioned when its many advantages are 
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fer no other reason inen as an aid to 
peace... Nicholas Murray Butler advocates 
it because it would advance world trade. 
William C. Redfield, William G. McAdoo, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, John Hays Ham- 
mond, Henry Van Dyke, General Pershing, 
Albert Bushnell Hart, Theodore N. Vail, 
and scores of other prominent people 
have expressed themselves as heartily in 
favor of the extension of the metric sys- 
tem in the United States. 


Underfed American Children 


Malnutrition saps the strength of the future 
men and women of America 


From three to six millions of American 
children are not getting enough to eat. 
These are the children whom parents and 
teachers often speak of as “delicate’’ or 
“ailing” or “lazy” or just “plain ornery’’; 
but Miss Lydia -Roberts, the dietitian, 
who has just written for the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor a pamphlet called “What is 
Malnutrition?” says they are hungry, or, 
in technical phrase, “malnourished.” Some 
of these children literally do not get 
enough to eat; more, perhaps, do not get 
enough of the right sort of food; some are 
unable, as a result of physical defect, prop- 
erly to assimilate what they eat. 

According to Dr. Josephine Baker, more 
than one-fifth of the school-children of 
New York City are undernourished. The 
percentage for the entire United States 
is even higher. Dr. Thomas Wood places 
it at from fifteen to twenty-five per cent. 
Since this takes no count of the mal- 
nourished children under school age, in 
the “neglected period” between the ages 
of two and seven, when malnutrition usu- 
ally has its beginning, from three to six 
million hungry American children is prob- 
ably a conservative estimate. 

Many of these children are going 
hungry, says Miss Roberts, because their 
parents cannot afford to buy a sufficient 
amount of suitable, nourishing. food. 
Thousands of American families are to- 
day living on an income which does not 
permit of an adequate diet. But poverty 
is not the sole cause of malnutrition. 
Many mothers do not know how to spend 
their money to get the best return in food 
value, or how to plan healthful, nourish- 
ing meals for their families. Many oth- 
ers have not sufficient control over their 
children to induce them to eat the right 
things and to take the sleep and rest 
necessary to development. They take 
pride, Miss Roberts points out, in having 
a “delicate” child. They do not realize 
that the undernourished boy or girl 
is peculiarly susceptible to disease, that 
“the listless, inactive, malnourished child, 
who is constantly tired, who leans against 
the schoolhouse while his comrades play, 
is father to the man who is handicapped 
because of low vitality and. a poorly de- 
veloped body.” 

One of the most effective ways of see- 
ing that the starving children of America 
are fed is the malnutrition clinic class, 

where children are gathered together for 
instruction in diet and health rules. 
Mothers are urged to come to the class, 
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and the homes of the children are visited 
to engage the co-operation of the parents. 
Boston, Chicago, and New York are 
among the cities that have such classes. 
They report great improvement in the 
children attending them. The _ school 
lunch is another important factor in re- 
ducing malnutrition. 

Medical supervision for all children un- 
til they are through the growing. period 
is the fundamental requirement in bring- 
ing America’s millions of neglected chil- 
dren up to normal health and. strength. 
Such supervision should mean the prompt 
recognition of undernourishment, the cor- 
rection of defects that may contribute to 
it, and the instruction of the child and 
his elders in healthful living. 


Laymen’s League Notes 


Over one hundred sermons were re- 
cently submitted in response to the 


League’s request that ministers preach .~ 


and send in a sermon on “Unitarianism: 
What it Means, and What it can do under 
Hxisting Conditions to Help Mankind,” 
with special reference to the Laymen’s 
League. Ministers from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, from Victoria, B.C., to San An- 
tonio, Tex., submitted sermons and re- 
sponded in a most cordial manner. 

These sermons have been reviewed by 
representative men in nearly three hun- 
dred Unitarian churches in the United 
States and Canada, about four hundred 
and fifty laymen heartily co-operating in 
rendering this service. The. reaction of 
these men, received through the helpful 
criticisms they have offered, shows very 
clearly where our men stand to-day and 
what they are expecting of our churches 
in these difficult times. These comments 
will doubtless form the basis of further 
plans and action by the Council. 

A committee of the Council of twenty- 
one will now judge these sermons, and, 
as may be recalled by readers of THE 
REGISTER, they will award one thousand 
dollars to each of the three ministers who 
submitted sermons best suited for publica- 
tion by the League. This money is to be 
expended by'the minister in carrying out 
the suggestions and recommendations of 
his sermon in harmony with the consti- 
tution and “present purposes” of the 
League. It has been most gratifying to 
receive such splendid co-operation from 
both ministers and laymen. 

Many inquiries have been made as to 
how a man may become a member of the 
League. All he has to do is to send one 
dollar to the treasurer, Mr. William Endi- 
cott, 115 Devonshire Street, Boston, and 
he is enrolled an active member until 
April 1, 1920. Should he desire to be- 
come a life member, he may do so by re- 
mitting fifty dollars to the treasurer. The 
temporary office of the League is at 115 
Devonshire Street, Boston, and all in- 
quiries about membership, chapter organi- 
zation, or any other matters pertaining to 
the interest of the League, should be sent 
to that office. 

The League is planning a rousing meet- 
ing to be held‘in Baltimore on October 
17, detailed plans of which will be very 
soon forthcoming. 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


Midsummer Influences 


If in solemn forest shades, 

The calm of nature steals o’er me, 
And silence all my soul pervades, 

Then teach me, Lord, to worship Thee. 


—Maltbie Davenport Babcock. 


Sunday 


Trust in the living God, who giveth us 
richly all things to enjoy.—1 Tim. vi. 17. 


We leave the turmoil of the city and 
. the thousand little cares of daily life and 
seek refuge for a while in sylvan re- 
treats, in some pleasant leafy forest with 
murmuring water and sunbeams; and 
presently the ruffled concerns of yesterday 
are smoothed away, and the forest, like 
sleep, “knits up the ravelled sleave of 
eare.” In the woods there is harmony in 
all things; all things are subordinated to 
one purpose and desire: that the best may 
be made out of life, however small the 
means. There is a kind of honesty and 
truth here, and a self-sufficiency in every- 
thing.—G. Frederick Schwarz. 


And this our life, exempt from public 
haunt, 

- Finds tongues in trees, 
running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

—William Shakespeare. 


books in the 


Monday 


Lift up your eyes on high, and behold 
who hath created these things.—Jsa. al. 
26. 


Ah, silence in the forest! I have learned 

More from the hush of forests than from 
speech 

Of many teachers, more of joy at least, 

And that quick sympathy where joy has 
birth ; 

A thousand times called outward from my- 
self 

By life at every point, 

_ things 

Speaking at once in tones so sharp and 
sweet 

Their voice was pain, but pain as life is 
pain 

Beneath the over-chorus of the sky; 

In silence finding joy to know myself 

Deep in the heart of nature and the world. 


—Philip Henry Savage. 


ten thousand 


Tuesday 
And all things are of God.—2 Cor. v. 18. 


There is no music sweeter than wood 
silence. It is not strictly silence, though 
it is what we call by that name. There 
is no song. No one speaks. The wind is 
not heard in the branches. But there is 
a nameless something in the air, an in- 
audible noise, or an audible stillness, of 
which you become conscious if you listen 
for it; a union of fine sounds, some of 
which, as you grow inwardly quiet, you 
can separate from the rest. ... The 
wood has blessed me. 
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but no thoughts. 
have been sitting here at this silent con- 
cert. I wish for nothing.. The best that 
such an hour can do. for us is to put us 
into a mood of desirelessness, of complete 
passivity ; such a mood as mystics covet 
for a permanent possession; a state of 
surrender, selflessness, absorption in the 
infinite—Bradford Torrey. 


The more we look at the world with in- 
telligent and loving eyes, the more the 
world means to us.—Charles Gordon Ames. 


Wednesday 
Stand still, and consider the wondrous 
works of God. ... Dost thou know the 


balancings of the.clouds, the wondrous 
works of him which is perfect in knowl- 
edge ?—Job. wrxrvii. 14, 16. 


For the comforting warmth of the sun 

that my body embraces, 

the cool of the waters that run 

through the shadowy places, 

For the balm of the breezes that brush my 
face with their fingers, 

For the vesper-hymn of the thrush when 
the twilight lingers, 

For the long breath, the, deep breath, the 
breath of a heart without care,— 

[ will give thanks and adore thee, God of 
the open air! 

—Henry Van Dyke. 


For 


Thursday 


Who knoweth not in all these that the 
hand of the Lord hath wrought this? In 
whose hand is the soul of every living 
thing, and the breath of all mankind.— 
Job. xii. 9, 10. 


Suddenly from the depths of the forest 
there comes a note of penetrating sweet- 
ness, wild, magical, ethereal; I slowly 
raise myself and wait. There is a mo- 
ment’s pause, and then again that strange, 
mysterious song rings through the listen- 
ing forest. It touches me like a sudden 
revelation; I forget that for which I have 
waited; I only know that the woods have 
found their voice, and that I have fallen 
upon the sacred hour when the song is a 
prayer. Who shall describe that wild, 
strange music of the hermit thrush? Who 
will ever hear it in-the depths of the 
forest without a sudden thrill of joy and 
a sudden sense of pathos? It is a note 
apart from the symphony to which the 
summer has moved across the fields and 
homes of men; it has. no kinship with 
those flooding, liquid melodies which 
poured from feathered throats through 
the long, golden days; there is a strain in 
it that was never caught under blue skies 
and in the safe nesting of the familiar 
fields; it is the voice of solitude suddenly 
breaking into sound; it is the speech of 
that other world so near our doors, and 
yet removed from us by uncounted 
centuries and unexplored experiences. 
... As I pass over the boundary line of 
the forest once more, faint and far the 
song of the thrush séarehes the wood, 
and, finding me, leaves its ethereal note 
in my memory—a note wild as the forest, 
and thrilling into momentary conscious- 


I have sensations, | ness I know not what forgotten ages of | tion soon. 
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It is for this that I] awe and wonder and worship.—Hdmilton 


Wright Mabie. 
Friday 


I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
‘from whence cometh my help.—Ps. caw. 1. 


And the brook-music! What a joy is 
that through ‘all the summer day! The 
brook is at once the heart and voice of 
the woods. Its presence completes the 
woodland charm, and its music voices, 
or hints, the most intimate secrets of 
nature. I do not wonder that the nature- 
worshipping Indians used running water 
for so many of their beautiful and poetic 
mames. A mountain brook is a poem in 
itself—the purest and sweetest of idyls.— 
James Buckham. 


Climb the mountains and get their good 
tidings. Nature’s peace will flow into yon 
as sunshine flows into trees. The winds 
will blow their own freshness into you, 
and the storms their energy, while cares 
will drop off like autumn leaves.—John 
Muir. 


Saturday 


O come, let us worship and bow down: 
let us kneel before the Lord our maker. © 
¥or he is our God; and we are the people 
‘of his pasture, and the sheep of his hand. 
To-day if ye will hear his voice.—Ps. «cv. 
6, ts 


For his simple heart 

Might not resist the sacred influences 

Which, from the stilly twilight of the 
place, 

And'from the gray old trunks that high 
in heaven : 

Mingled their mossy boughs, and from the 
sound 

Of the invisible breath that swayed at 
once 

All their green tops, stole over him, and 

bowed 

His spirit with the thought of boundless 
power 

And inaccessible majesty. . 


—William Cullen Bryant. 


Thou art, O God, the life and light 
Of all this wondrous world we see; 
Its glow by day, its smile by night, 
Are but reflections caught from thee: 
Where’er we turn, thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are thine. 


—Thomas Moore. 


The Suffrage Amendment 


The record of the States of the Union 
on the issue of ratification of the Federal 
Suffrage Amendment is as follows: Num- 
ber necessary to carry amendment, 386; 
number that stand in favor, 18; number 
that stand against, 1; States that have 
ratified, with date: Illinois; Wisconsin, 
and Michigan, June 10, 1919; Kansas, New 
York, and Ohio, June 16; Pennsylvania, 
June 24; Massachusetts, June 25; Texas, — 
June 27; Iowa, July 2; Missouri, July 8; 
Arkansas, July 28; Montana, July 31. 
State that has refused: Georgia, July 24. 
July 31 the Senate of the Nebraska Leg- 


islature ratified the amendment, and the — 


Lower House is expected to take final ac- 


- 
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Do you desire. 
spiritual power? Then 


be consecrated to 
duty. You do not get 
power which you do 
not use. 


The Near East Commission* 


Actual conditions in Western Asia at the 
present time are here set forth by 
responsible investigators 


A Commission of Americart editors and 
Sunday-school leaders has just returned 
from the Near Hast after an experience 
which they describe as “exceedingly 
illuminating but well-nigh heart-break- 
ing.’ This Commission of eighteen mem- 
bers was appointed last winter by the 
American Committee for Relief in 
the Near East, to visit Bible Lands, 
make a survey of conditions and 
report the needs of the suffering thousands 
in Western Asia. Some returned by way 
of Copenhagen on the steamship United 
States and the rest from London on the 
Saxonia. They have brought with them 
many hundreds of pictures and stories of 
intense human interest, which reveal the 
present situation in the Near East with 
dramatic impressiveness. Their return at 
this time is especially significant by 
reason of the present interest in Armenia 
and in America’s obligation toward that 
persecuted nation. The Commissioners 
have visited the actual places where the 
massacres and deportations occurred, and 
have talked with thousands of victims and 
survivors of those unspeakable cruelties. 
They declare that the reports current in 
America, many of them given in detail 
in Ambassador Morgenthau’s story and 
in the Blue Book of Lord Bryce, have not 
been exaggerated, but that the half has 
not been told. 

They state that by conservative estimate 
there are two hundred and fifty thousand 
orphan children still to be provided for, 
many of whom do not know their own 
names, inasmuch as they were separated 
from their parents when they were too 
young to remember. Some have been 
wandering about like wild animals. There 
are also no less than fifty thousand Ar- 
menian women and girls (possibly one 
hundred thousand) held as captives in 
Moslem houses in Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
Turkey. Many such have been rescued 
branded on the face with the horrible 
tattoo marks which indicate Moslem own- 
ership or the captivity of the girls in a 
harem. The release of these unfortunates 
could be greatly hastened, say the Com- 
missioners, if the proper kind of refugee 
homes were more speedily provided. A 
good beginning along these lines has been 


_ *This report, representing the judgment of 
all the members of the Commission was pre- 
| scclane its secretary, Rey. Paul S. Leinbach, 

_ D.D., of Philadelphia. ' 
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‘ade, but every day counts in a matter of 


this kind, and it is no wonder that the 
Armenians are pleading for greater haste 
in securing the freedom of these captive 
women and children. Many of the latter 
are forgetting their own language and 
are being alienated in religion and in 
spirit. Others are enslaved and tortured 
in various ways. 

The American Committee for Relief in 
the Near East took over all the work of 
the American Red Cross throughout Bible 
Lands on July 1, and its orphanages, res- 
cue homes, hospitals, refugee camps, and 
industrial centres are proving a great 
blessing to many thousands of needy peo- 
ple. The young American men and women 
who have volunteered for this difficult and 
often dangerous duty are for the most part 
serving without salary, only their.expenses 
being provided. Wherever the British 
army has gone throughout the old Turkish 
Empire, its officers and men are co-oper- 
ating fully with the American Relief 
workers, and at many places are supple- 
menting the good work by grants of money 
and food. The Commissioners speak in 
the highest terms of the British ‘‘Tom- 
mies,” and their unfailing courtesy and 
kindness in assisting them all through 
that region. It ought to be said, more- 
over, that even to-day the Armenians 
are not safe anywhere in Turkey except 
where the British army has gone, or is 
making its moral influence felt for the 
protection of life and property. 

The Armenian Committee is doing ex- 
cellent work in meeting the problem of 
immediate relief, which at some places 
remains acute. Among the refugees in the 
Russian Caucasus and in parts of Central 
Turkey women and children can be seen 
eating raw grass in the fields, and the 


‘only bread to be found in some places 


not yet reached by relief workers is a 
hard, black substance compounded of 
straw, seeds, and a little millet. It is no 
infrequent thing to see people lying dead 
from starvation in the streets or starving 
along the roadside, or to meet ragged and 
emaciated children begging for bread. In 
the Caucasus, to which some of the Com- 
missioners came within a week of the re- 
treating Turks, they found frightful con- 
ditions, the Turks having taken all the 
food and no crops being planted this year. 
In Armenia thousands of houses are in 
ruins, and refugees come back to find their 
homes and sanctuaries destroyed. The 
method adopted by the Turks in Syria 
proved as barbarious as their plan for 
the extermination of the Armenians. 
Large imports of foodstuffs are required 
there, as Syria does not produce enough, 
even under normal conditions, to sustain 
its population. By closing the ports and 
other channels of trade, the Turks doomed 
the people of Syria and the Lebanon 
mountains to slow starvation. Careful in- 
vestigation shows that over one hundred 
thousand perished there, and in many sec- 
tions one-third of the houses were dis- 
mantled and marketable parts sold to buy 
bread. Over twenty thousand dependent 
orphans have been found in that section 
alone. 

In addition to the supply of immediate 
necessities, the American Committee is 
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now conducting a large number of orphan- 
ages, schools and refugee homes besides 
assisting in the maintenance of various 
hospitals and refugee camps in stategic 
centres. It is also organizing numerous 
industries in communities where industrial 
activity has broken down, especially in 
promoting agriculture and thus helping to 
meet the problem of future food supply. 
In every way it is encouraging the speedy 
repatriation both of adults and children, 
and aiding in the reconstruction of 
houses where such assistance is necessary 
for the re-establishment of family life. 


SUMMER ‘TOURS 


long and short, by All Routes, including 
California, Pacific Northwest, National 
Parks, the Rockies, the Great Lakes, the 
St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, Saguenay 
River, Lakes George and Champlain, etc. 
Superior Travel-Service. Special Itiner- 
aries. Pullman and Hotel accommodation 
reserved in advance. 


JAPAN 


in Chrysanthemum Time. 
de Luxe leaves October 16. 
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ROBERTSON PAPER CO. 


Established 1864 


Mills have operated successfully since 
1864. 

At present make box board and paper 
boxes. 

During last three years daily sales of 
boxes have increased from 250,000 to 
1,000,000. 

Proceeds of sale of stock to be used 
for installing new equipment to take care 
of orders on hand. 

In addition to regular dividend, the pre- 
ferred stock shares equally in earnings with 
common after 8% is paid on latter. 


PRICE $50 (PAR) PER SHARE 
Full particulars on request 


| Earnest E. Smith & Co. 
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52 Devonshire St., Boston 
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Exchanges 
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Important 


In these days of conservation and scarcity 
of materials we request our subscribers 
kindly to send us notice of change of ad- 
dress at least one week in advance when- 
ever possible. 
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Apart from the need for physical relief 
and an increasing and alarming spiritual 
destitution, which only the religious forces 
of America should meet, it is the con- 
viction of the Commissioners that the 
basic need in the Armenian situation, af- 
ter all, is the establishment of a just 
and stable government. They say that 
all gifts of food, clothing, and shelter will 
be only temporary expedients if such a 
government is not established. The one 
outstanding fact in the Near Hast, they 
declare, is that the “terrible Turk’ never 
has been soundly punished for all his 
erimson crimes. Jealousies between the 
great powers have always prevented the 
infliction upon the Ottoman government or 
the Turkish people of their just deserts, 
and the Turk is even now expecting that 
by some hook or crook he will yet escape 
serious punishment, and thus be enabled 
to repeat the infamous massacres and 
orgies of lust and rapine which have out- 
raged mankind. On the market-places and 
elsewhere threats are being made, and the 
boastful Moslems are declaring that next 
time they will “cut-.to the cradle.” 

A massacre was prevented just a few 
weeks ago, for example, in the Mesopo- 
tamian city of Ourfa, because the British 
commander sent for airplanes, which the 
people in that Turkish stronghold had 
never before seen. The aviators shot off 
their guns and dropped colored lights, 
and the Turks were thoroughly intimi- 
dated. Prominent citizens were heard to 
say in the streets that ‘Only fools would 
be. willing to fight against people who 
could walk through the air.” 

At Jerusalem the Commissioners divided 
into five groups, to make a more intensive 
_ study of the entire section where so many 
Armenians and Syrians were done to 
death. The territory covered extended 
from Port Said, Egypt, northward to the 
Caucasus, and from Constantinople east- 
ward beyond the Euphrates River, almost 
to Lake Van. They are returning, there- 
fore, with a comprehensive view of almost 
the entire’ devastated section. 

With regard to an American mandatory 
for Armenia, the Commissioners’ say that 
the hope is well-nigh universal among 
the Armenians that America will not 
refuse to assume such a_ responsi- 
bility, and most of the British of- 
ficials seem to feel that England has too 
many other solemn obligations to assume 
this additional burden or to do full justice 
to its requirements.. While they have no 
disposition to minimize the difficulties in- 
volved in the task, the members of the 
Commission frankly say that they do not 
see how America can be true to her high 
ideals and professions and shirk her share 
in the readjustments and sacrifices neces- 
sary to the working out of an honorable 
peace and the achievement of substantial 
justice for the weak nations as well as the 
strong. It would seem that no challenge 
to the sympathy and chivalry of the Amer- 
ican people could be quite so strong as 
the dire need of ravyished Armenia. 

The members of the American. .Commis- 
sion include H. D. Jaquith, M. 8. Little- 
field, C. H. Boynton, A. Duryea, G. H. 
Trull, and G. B. Young, of New York; 
P. 8S. Leinbach, W. BE. Raffety and C. EH. Wil- 
bur, of Pennsylvania; G. E. Huntley and 
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W. I. Lawrance, of Massachusetts; R. M.| “The Antidote for Bolshevism,” Hon. 


Hopkins, of Ohio; H. H. Fout and W. E. 
Carpenter, of Indiana; G@. E. Miller, of 
Illinois; R. E. Magill, of Virginia; E. B. 
Chappell, of Tennessee; and G. B. Bart- 
lett, of Canada. They will assist in con- 
ducting a great campaign throughout the 
United States and Canada for the most 
liberal Christmas offering yet given for 
the work of the American Committee, 
which is imperative for the saving of 
many precious lives and for the rehabili- 
tation of the new Armenia. : 


Churches Must Harmonize Races 


Resolutions adopted by the Executive Corn- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Federation 
of Churches, July 31, 1918 


The Executive Committee of the Mas- 
sachusetts Federation of Churches deeply 
deplores and emphatically condemns all 
outbursts of race antagonism, hatred, and 
violence such as have recently occurred 
in several cities of our country. 

Our churches of Massachusetts should 
re-affirm with all possible emphasis the 
essential meaning of both Americanism 
and Christianity. Americanism—true de- 
mocracy—means that “a man’s a man for 
a’ that’! It means that in every human 
being, irrespective of race, baseness is 
to be condemned and crime punished, 
service rewarded and ability and nobility 
honored. The great war has broken down 
all barriers and opened the world for the 
universal application of these principles. 

Christianity asserts that “God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men,” 
that “in Christ there is neither Greek 
nor barbarian, bond nor free.” Those 


fired with the missionary spirit find in, 


every race-children of God and brothers 
in Christ. Now that we are engaged in 
a world movement to kindle the whole 
Shurch with the same zeal, it is time to as- 
sert that under the compulsion of the true 
Christian spirit all race prejudice must 
melt and disappear. 


A Great World Conference 


LARIMORE C. DENISE 

The Third World’s Christian Citizen- 
ship Conference which will be held in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., armistice week, November 
9-16, 1919, will be in every sense a world 
assembly and promises to do much to aid 
in advancing the moral welfare of man- 
kind and in bringing to the attention of 
the governments of the world the necessity 
for basing national laws upon Christian 
principles. 

Dr. James §. Martin, the general super- 
intendent of the National Reform Associ- 
ation, Pittsburgh, Pa., under whose 
auspices the Conference is to be held, 
has just returned from abroad, where 
he was successful in obtaining represent- 
atives to the Third World’s Christian 
Citizenship Conference to the number of 
eighty-seven from forty-seven Allied -and 
neutral countries. Of these eighty-seven, 
fifty-nine are government officials. The 
following is a partial list of American 
speakers :— 
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Charles Evans Hughes, New York City; 


“The World to Be,” Hon. Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke, Prineeton, N.J.; “The World’s 
Moral Authority’; “The Federation of 
Nations,’ Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, New 
York City; “Righteousness in Interna- 
tional Relations,” Nicholas Murray Butler, 
New York City; “The Doom of Mili- 
tarism”; “Civilization Worth the While,” 
Hon. Newton D. Baker, Washington, D.C.; 
“The Moral Hlement in Public Education,” 
U.S. Com. P. P. Claxton, Washington, 
D.C.; “Christianity and Socialism,” Hon. 
Henry W. Temple, Washington, D.C.; 
“Conservation and Social Justice,’ Hon. 
Gifford Pinchot, Philadelphia, Pa.; ‘The 
World Conscience,’ Dr. Charles F. Wis- 
hart, Wooster, Ohio; “The Prince of 
Peace,”. Hon. Frank J. Cannon, Denver, 
Jol.; ‘National Religion,’ Henry Collin 
Minton, LL.D., Trenton, N.J.; “The King- 
ship of Christ,” Dr. James A. Francis, Los 
Angeles, 
dustrialism,”’ Dr. Charles Stelzle, New 
York City: “Woman’s Place in Public 
Life,” Mrs. Ella A. Boole, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
“Reform and Evangelism,” Dr. Charles L. 
Goodell, New York City ; “Christian Ideals 
in Official Life,” Hon. Arthur Capper, 
Topeka, Kan.; “The Family and the 
State,’ Dr. George R. Stuart, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; “The Church and the State,” 
Dr. William Parsons, Washington, N.J. 


The Negro and War Savings 


The War Savings records for North 
Carolina show that the colored people 
pledged to buy War Savings Stamps far 
more in keeping with their ability than 
the white people. A comparative study 
of the counties that subscribed one hun- 
dred per cent. of their War Savings allot- 
ment and the counties that have the 
greatest percentage of Negro population 
shows that the Negro is not responsible 
for the State having failed to raise its 
entire War Savings allotment. Scores of 
colored men, and not a few colored 
women, have become Limit Club members 
by purchasing $1,000 worth of War Sav- 
ings Certificates. One of the first men in 
the State to purchase $1,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates for himself and 
each member of his family, a total of 
$4,000, was Dr. C. H. Hines of Edenton. 
On giving his check for this amount, he 
said, “I would as gladly give it as lend it 
if giving it would any sooner énd the 
war.” An old man is mentioned by the 
Southern Workman who had been saving 
for years that he might own a home and. 
a plat of land in his own lifetime. He 
said, when he was called on to buy War 
Savings Stamps, that he had waited this 
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A Tribute to Dr. Curtis W. Reese 
ay f ‘ 
The following quotation from Des 
_ Moines, the official organ of the Chamber 
of Commerce of that city, indicates what 
x may be accomplished for social reform by 
bs a busy minister and pastor :— 
ae It is a matter of real regret to the 
4 social workers of Des Moines that Dr. 
- Curtis W. Reese resigns from the Uni- 
y tarian Church pastorate and removes 
to Chicago. He becomes secretary of 
: the Western Unitarian Conference. 7 
At the annual meeting of the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies Dr. Reese was 
elected president of this body of rep- 
resentative social workers of Des 
Moines. Throughout, the State Dr. 
Reese is known as the ‘father of the 
Iowa State Housing law.” He was 
chairman of the Housing Commission 
appointed by former Mayor MacVicar, 
and under his chairmanship the Des 
_ Moines Housing Survey was made. 
Paks ' Dr. Reese bas accomplished in three 
years’ time constructive social measures 
that would have done credit to a life- 
time. Present and future generations 
yet unborn are his debtors, for, as he 
has so often expressed it, “no home 
can now be built in our cities without 
sunlight and sanitation—the heritage 
of mankind.” 

Resolutions are being prepared ex- 
pressing the appreciation of Des 
Moines for Dr. Reese’s untiring efforts 
along the line of social betterment. 
He leaves with the good wishes of a 
multitude of people who have learned 
to appreciate his manly, straightfor- 
ward qualities and genial personality. 
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Announcements 


Rey. Palfrey Perkins of Weston, Mass., 
will preach at the morning service, 10.45 
aa — o'clock, Sunday, August 10, at the Unita- 
rian church, Bar Harbor, Me. 


ww 


_ Rey. Frederic H. Kent of Northampton, 
Mass., will preach at the morning service, 
by 10.45 o'clock, Sunday, August 10, at the 
rst Unitarian Church, Manchester-by- 
2-Sea, Mass. 


Parish News Letters 


- Northern Maine Church 


osTook County, Mr.—There are 
e Unitarian churches in this prosper- 
Since 


iin Tay 
poke 
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without regular services for the past year. 
The Sunday-school and Alliance were kept 
up. At Presque Isle and Fort Fairfield 
services have been held only at long inter- 
vals and there has been no settled pastor 
for seyen years. Beginning with June of 
this year regular services have been held, 
that is to say as regular as may be with 
only one minister to serve the three so- 
cieties. Rey. F. A. Gilmore is now settled 
at the Houlton parsonage, a fine »roperty 
given to the church by the late Mrs. H. 
Frisbee. Both Mr. and Mrs. Frisbee were 
most devoted friends of the Houlton 
church. Mr. Gilmore has preached one- 
half of the Sundays through June and 
July in Houlton; serving at the other two 


places on the remaining Sundays. Chil- 
dren’s Day was observed at all three 
_|churehes with gratifying results. At 


Houlton the church was prettily decorated 
and a chorus of twenty young ladies as- 
sisted in the music. Six children were 
christened and nine new names were 
added to the membership roll. At Presque 
Isle and Fort Fairfield the pulpits were 
covered with flowers. Three little ones 
were christened and four names signed 
to the roll at Presque Isle, and at Fort 
Fairfield fourteen adults signed the roll 
and twenty children were christened. A 
special flower Sunday service published by 
the American Unitarian Association was 
used, its fine selection of songs, liturgy, 
and prayers making it most appropriate. 
A conference of Aroostook Liberals will be 
held at Houlton, September 13 and 14. 


The Rev. A. F. Bailey Memorial 


Barre, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rey. Frederic W. Smith: The memory of 
the life and work of Rey. Alvin F. 
Bailey has become one. of the sacred 
traditions of both the church he served so 
long and well and of the community in 
which he was an honored and useful 
citizen. In order to perpetuate this tradi- 
tion by some fitting memorial the Parish 
has decided to raise a fund to be known 
as “The Rey. Alvin F. Bailey Memorial 
Fund,” the income to be used for care of 
the church building. The following have 
been chosen a committee to accomplish 
this purpose: George W. Cook, James A. 
Rice, J. C. Bartholomew, Harding Allen, 
Austin F. Adams, Mary B. Martin, Louise 
G. Wilder, Lizzie Ingersoll, Helen Hol- 
man, and Frederic W. Smith, ex-officio. 
Friends of the First Parish will be inter- 
ested. to learn that members of the com- 
mittee at their first meeting, a few days 
ago, subscribed $1,000 and that a friend 
of the society, living in Boston, has con- 
tributed $500. The parish is confident 
that this move on their part will make 
a strong appeal to all who have ever 


aie of the late Rev. George D.|known Mr. Bailey and the members of 


Reitass the Houlton aa’ has been: 


his household. The chairman of the com- 
mittee, George W. Cook, will be glad to 
hear from any who desire the sueeess 
of this undertaking. 


Rey. Mr. Porter’s Eightieth Birthday 


SHERBORN, Mass.—First Church, Rev. 
Isaac F. Porter: On Sunday, June 29, 
Rey. Mr. Porter celebrated his eightieth 
birthday by preaching in this church of 
which he is pastor emeritus, and by 
christening a baby, Charles Henry Both- 
feldt, whose mother he christened when 
he first came to Sherborn. During the 
morning service a letter of congratula- 
tion was brought from the local Congrega- 
tional church by Mr. Frank T. Daniels 
as emissary and read at the service. The 
letter was suggested by the new Congrega- 
tional minister, Rev. C. L. Holton, was 
adopted by the audience, and stated :— 


The members of Pilgrim Church and 
their friends gathered for worship on 
this beautiful Sabbath morning, re- 
member that to-day, the 29th of June, 
1919, marks the eightieth milestone 
for our friend and neighbor, the Rev. 
I. F. Porter, the loved and honored 
pastor emeritus of the Unitarian 
Church of Sherborn. As members and 
friends of Pilgrim Church, we are glad 
to express our love and esteem for 
him. We take this occasion to wish 
him further years of happiness and 
service, service encircled: by the long 
years of a useful and faithful life. 
We pray that for him “the peat is yet 
to be.” 


Since it was Children’s Sunday each 
child was given a flowering plant. As 
they marched to receive them, little 
Barbara Holbrook presented Rey. Mr. 
Porter with a bouquet of flowers to which 
was attached an envelope containing. a_ 
gift from the parish, and bearing the 
legend, “A happy birthday from all of us.” 


Personals 


A telegram to THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
brings the information that Florence An- 
nie Westwood, wife of Dr. Horace West- 
wood, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Toledo, Ohio, died from heart 
failure in a drowning accident at Lake- 
land, Mich., Thursday, July 31. 


Dr. C. W. Reese, Secretary-elect of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, who is act- 
ing Commissioner of Housing of Iowa, 
recently represented a citizens’ committee 
in conference with the Des Moines Street 
Railway men who had called a strike. An 
agreement was reached, and the strike 
postponed till time could be had for arbi- 
tration. Dr. Reese was then selected as 
the third member of the Board of Arbi- 
tration, which made an award satisfactory 
to the men and the company. 


“never applies to buttons.” 
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PLEASANTRIES 


‘“What’s the best thing to induce chest 


expansion?” ‘“Medals.”’—Louwisville Cour- 
ier-Journal. 


“Why does she close her eyes when she 
sings?’ “Because she can’t bear to see 
us suffer.”—Over Here. 


“What did your husband think of the 
ball game?” “Oh, he doesn’t go there 
to think. He just hollers.’—United Pres- 
byterian. 


A Negro was trying to saddle a mule 
when a bystander asked, ‘Does that mule 
ever kick you?’ “No, suh, but he kicks 
sometimes whar I’se jes’ been.”—Zion’s 
Adwocate. 


Greengrocer’s Wife (indignantly) : 
“Wot yer bin ’ittin’ ’im for?” Green- 
grocer: “Why, I caught him knockin’ the 
dirt off the potatoes afore weighin’ ’em.” 
—COassell’s Saturday Journal. 


Tommy: “And have you noticed, dad, 
how often mother says, ‘And so on, and so 
on?” His father: ‘Yes, my son; but it 
—Detroit Free 
Press. 


Flora: “In the most interesting part of 
a magazine story, you always find it’s to 
be continued in the next issue.” Fauna: 
“Yes, and the most thrilling point in a 
photoplay is always where the film 
breaks.”—Film Fun. 


Willis: “I understand that the pastor of 
your church went to war.” Gillis: “Yes; 
he had one of the most remarkable careers 
on record.” Willis: “You don’t say?” 
Gillis: “Yes; they didn’t give him the 
sobriquet of ‘The Fighting Parson.’ ’)—— 
Judge. 


During the course of a trial in Chicago 
a witness by the name of Francis Dooley 
was asked concerning the defendant, ‘‘Are 
you related to Thomas Dooley?” “Very 
distantly,” said Francis. “I was me moth- 
er’s first child—Thomas was the tinth.” 
—Youth’s Companion. 


Mark Twain, so the story goes, was 
walking on Hannibal Street when he met 
a woman with her youthful family. “So 
this is the little girl, eh?’ Mark said to 
her as she displayed her children. “And 
this sturdy urchin in the bib belongs, I 
suppose, to the contrary. sex.” ‘Yassah,” 
the woman replied, “dat’s a girl, too.”— 
The Summary. 


“And how is your husband, Aunt 
Sarah?” asked the employer of an old 
colored woman whose ‘‘ole man” was for- 


. ever taking to his bed on one pretext or 


” 


another. ‘“Porely, suh,’ answered the old 
woman. “He was gittin along fust-rate 
for a while, but now the doctor says 
he’s got de convalescence.’—Christian En- 
deavor World. 


It was washing-day, and John had been 
kept from school to look after the baby. 
Mother sent them into the garden to play, 
but it was not long before cries disturbed 
her. “John, what is the matter with 
baby, now?” she inquired from her wash- 
tub. “I don’t know what to do with him, 
mother,” replied John. “He’s dug a hole 
and wants to bring it into the house.”— 
London Tit-Bits. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK— 


(x) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas. ,54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Elm Avenue, 
Lexington. Rev. John M, Wilson, minister. Morning 
service at 10.40. Sunday-school at 9.30 A.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Sunday, 
August Io, Prof, Kirsopp Lake, D.D., of Harvard Divinity 
S¢hook will preach. The church is open daily from 9 to 4, 


“SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle, During the 
summer months and until further notice, services of this 
church will unite with King’s Chapel. Morning service 
begins at 10.30. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. Union services during the summer in King’s 
Chapel, 10.30, Sunday mornings. This church is open 
week-days from 9 to 4. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev, Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 A.M, 
Sunday, August 10, Rev. Charles E. Park of the First 
Church, Boston, will preach, Church open daily 9 to 12, 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. Rev. 
James De Normandie, minister emeritus. Rev. Miles 
Hanson, minister, Service at 1z A.M. During August 
union services with Eliot Congregational Church will be 
held in the Congregational church, Kenilworth Street. 
Rey. Miles Hanson will preach. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
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Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
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PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


FIFTY VOLUNTEERS WANTED 


to enlist as candidates for the . 

CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 
in a campaign for a reconstructed church and 
nation in the spirit which won the victory at 
Chateau Thierry and St. Mihiel. Such volun- 
teers are needed at once in Unitarian pulpits and 
may be trained for service at the 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pa. 
Autumn Quarter begins September 24. Travelling fel- 


lowships providing for further study at foreign universities 
available at graduation. 


Apply to Rev. F. C. Sournworts, D.D., LL.D., President 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT 


Springfield, Mass. 
sae practice house. One year course. 


Directors : 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDultie, AB. 


Careful supervision. * 
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